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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 


THE (4961 Evition o—- COMPTON’S 











dee it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 
space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials 
available to release the full potential of each student. 


For the most up-to-date, quality encyclopedia available, A’ (a 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. 








In addition to the new articles in the new Aerospace Area, the 
1961 Compton‘s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised 
articles in such important areas as: 


Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many 
other countries in Southeast Asia. \ 

Biographies of President Kennedy; Charles De Gaulle; Mao Tse- 
tung; and many, many others. 

68 new or revised articles on Animals — tncluding animal tracks, 
legendary animals, extinct animals. 


New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a serie$ of superimposed pic- 
tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- 
plete key as weil as individual keys to the drawings make this the 
most usable of teaching tools. 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, 
and agriculture — plus many more. \ 
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if It’s Timely 
It’s in Compton’s, 


It’s in Compton’s 
if It’s Timeless. 


@ % million words of 
newly written text 


@ 3,488 pages ct 
@ 327 a 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Aerospace Age brings new terms, — 
new concepts, new teaching problems. 4 
No one (not even our spacemen) has 
all the answers students need about the 
air and space age. But students expect 
teachers to know — or know where to 
find — the answers. Compton editors 
and artists have been meeting publi- 
cation deadlines at the rate of more 
than 275 pages per month during 
the past year to provide easily 
understood, easy-to-find an- 
swers in the nation’s First-In- / 
Quality reference set — 
Compton's, of course. For , Aerospace Careers 
example, the 38 new / Aerospace Fuels 
Aerospace articles alone / = Aerospace Industry 
include those listed / Aerospace Medicine 
at right. f Air Force Academy 
- Airplane Airframe 
/ Airplane Flight Controls 
/ Airplane History 
Airplane Models 
f Airplane Pilot and Crew 
jf Airplane Power Plants 
/ Airplane Safety 
Air Traffic Control 
Autogiro 
Aviation Meteorology 
Aviation Navigation 
/ Aviation Regulation 











fa Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 


Guided Missiles 

Jet Propulsion 

Rockets 

Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 
revised or rewritten 
articles — with 542 
illustrations, 169 pages 
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For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 





1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, lilinois 
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REHABILITATION 


A child’s first efforts 

To begin an education, 
Are often met 

With complete frustration. 


The need for adjusting 
To a definite routine, 
Quite often creates 

An emotional scene. 


So lucky is the boy— 

Or girl with pigtails swinging— 
Whose wise and friendly teacher 
Sends fears and cares a ‘winging. 


Whose daily patient guidance, 
And challenge to face life; 
Assures her many pupils 

That the goal is worth the strife. 


Joyce Mae Hoskins 
First Grade Teacher 
Greenwood School 
Jefferson County 
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a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 





thm Band Qnsbuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 


with baling wire. 


Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 8 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 


Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
ue laced together with 


ried corn in between. 


Cup Shaker—paper cup 
with dried corn in it. 


Cappo—bottle caps with 
holes punched, strung on 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 





“THE 6 WONDERFUL RECORDS 


e@ Highest quality 33% L.P. vinylite re- 
cords dictating the 390 basic Arith- 
metic facts 6, 4%, and 3 seconds apart! 

@ Challenges pupils to clinch the mem- 
rization of the facts, by adopting 
less time-consuming methods of “ar- 
riving at their answers! 

e@ Quickest, easiest, surest method of 
finding children’s fact problems! 

e Designed to meet requirements of 
Title III of N.D.E.A. of 1958! 

e 30 day trial upon request, to admin- 
istrators-supervisors-consultants. Just 
return records if not satisfied! 

@ Send for FREE TEACHER’S MANUAL! 





P.O. Box 251, Canoga Park, Calif. 





OF FACTS” 
1960 John D. Caddy 


exclusively from 
JOHN D. CADDY 











L Sununer Session 


Clothespin Whackers—2 


bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, Billed with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 


Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 


12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 

Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 
Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”. Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 
thin edge. 

Wood Blocks—2 blocks 
of wood 3%x3x%” 


Picket Fence—flat board 


with 8 clothespins nailed 
on upside down. Dowel 
all used to play up and down 
“fence.” 
—e Triangles—6” nail, hun 
from string. 3” nail u 
as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 
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The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 
chewing relieves tension. 





Counselors 


e institute for navenced Pein 


Workshop in 

e cool, quiet campvs 
June 12-)uly 15 

FoR cal aos. write ROO 


University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth 12. Minnesota 
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CALENDAR 


March 11-14: American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Region- 
al Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 11-14: Department of Rural 
Education, Regional Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 12-16: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Convention, Chicago. 


March 12-14: National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, 
National Meeting, St. Louis. 


March 14-15: Annual meeting of 
Kentucky School Boards Association, 
Lexington, Ky. 


March 17-21: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, National Convention 
joint with Eastern District, Atlantic 


City. 


March 18-22: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City. 


March 19-25: Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week. 


March 21-25: National Women 
Deans and Counselors, National Con- 


vention, Denver. 


March 24-25: Third Annual Ken- 
tucky Conference on Core Teaching, 
Louisville. 


March | 25-29: National Science 
Teachers Association, National Con- 
vention, Chicago. 

April 5*7: Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Louis- 
ville. 


June 25-30: National Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Adantic 
City. 
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COVER 


When it comes down to the really 
important things in public education, 
the only true pictorial illustration that 
can be used is one showing children. 


In previous issues since the turn of 
the new year, we have pictured quality 
teaching as our “main responsibility,” 
and we have indicated a joint local- 
state-federal responsibility for provid- 
ing better schools. In each instance we 
presented some detailed reasoning be- 
hind these basic tenets of the teaching 
profession in our lead editorial. 


This month, we have taken the “real. 
ly important ones” in public education 
and presented them pictorially on the 
cover, adding detailed reasoning in 
the lead editorial on the importance of 
keeping these “important ones” in the 
forefront of our thinking on local, 
state, and national problems. 


The cover photograph is from the 
files of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The layout and art work on 
this issue, as with all of our covers 
this year, is the result of efforts by 
William J. Clark, a commercial artist, 
of Louisville. 





THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. Subscription to members of the pega $1.00 per year (included in the 
annual dues). Subscription to all others: $2.00 per y 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL (Subscriptions, Change of Addons. Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 


Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


Second-class postage paid at Louisville, Kentucky. 


National Advertising Representative: State Teachers 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIL; 
York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Market 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 

F Copyright 1961 by KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Gerald Jaggers, 
Editor. Reproduction rights will be considered upon request. 
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These Are The Important Ones 








Once upon a time, many years ago, a great Teacher 
said, “Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me.” With this simple, concise statement 
the great Teacher’ placed in the right perspective the 
many and varied pressures which beset mankind. 
With this approach, He moved into the central arena 
of man’s concerns. 

Today, man is beset with many and varied pres- 
sures calling for attention. Finally, however, after a 
waiting period of almost 2000 years, men are begin- 
ning to accept this great Teacher's advice to put 
children at the focal point of their concern. 

Never before in the recorded history of mankind 
has there been such a widespread concern for the 
welfare of children. This concern has manifested it- 
self in a willingness and desire to achieve a school 
situation whereby children have the chance to de- 
velop to the limit of their abilities. 

The awareness of the need for a good school pro- 
gram designed to develop these abilities has long 
been a characteristic of the teaching profession. How- 
ever, only in the past few years has the awareness 
that a good school is one of the most important in- 
gredients in a child’s proper development become a 
part of the concerns of the general public. 

As a nation, we have recognized that man’s destiny 
will be determined, to a large extent, by the degree 
to which he acquires knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing. Our public concern, now is that we have 
the “quality” in educational programs to provide a 
desirable future for Americans. 

Here in Kentucky we have had dramatic evidence 
of this deep and abiding concern for better schools. 
Over and over again we have heard the idea expressed 
that, “#f it’s good for the schools, we are for it.” Also, 
there is the expressed desire that “if anything is not 
good for our school children, \et's get rid of it.” 



















At both the local and the state level, citizen groups 
have involved themselves in a critical evaluation of 
their own school systems. In most instances they have 
found things going on of which they were extremely 
proud. At the same time they have found situations 
which called loudly for improvement. 

These favorable and unfavorable comments have 
been of a widely varied nature. Some have criticized 
the schools for too much “politics,” while others be- 
moaned the lack of proper aids to teaching. Still an- 
other group will criticize the “content” of the pro- 
gram, while others will complain of poor teaching. 

There is one area, however, in which practically 
all agree. An overwhelming majority of those at- 
tempting a critical analysis of our existing school 
program recognize that a “good” program is based 
on adequate financing. 

Recognition of this need was the basis upon which 
the 1960 Legislature was able to provide the biggest 
step forward ever taken by Kentuckians. As a result 
of the enactment of a new revenue program the 
state’s contribution to public education was increased 
more than that of any state in the country, and more 
than it ever had been in the history of the Common- 
wealth. 

The major ingredients of this new revenue pro- 
gram provided for the reduction of state taxes on 
personal income, and the levying of a tax on retail 
sales to provide a bonus for Kentucky war veterans 
and for other purposes. 

With the portion of the sales tax allocated to the 
improvement of schools, we have made tremendous 
strides forward. With these added funds we have 
been able to at least begin an improvement in every 
facet of public education, With these added funds 
we have been able to provide an educational program 
with many more desirable qualities than ever before. 

To the people who have seen the progress we have 
been able to make with these new revenues, there 
is no question as to the need for continuing the tax 
program adopted last year. 

Let us remember one fact. Amy reduction im sales 
tax revenues will result in a corresponding reduction 
in funds for public education. 

The basis upon which the 1960 Legislature worked 
out the new revenue program involved the allocation 
of a certain portion of the sales tax receipts to care 
for the veterans’ bonus, and the use of another por- 
tion of these receipts to replace revenue lost through 
the reduction of the income tax and certain use taxes. 
The remainder of the sales tax receipts go into the 
general fund. 
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In a sense, certain portions of the sales tax revenues 
are “earmarked.” These matters must be cared for, 
before any appropriations can be made. Whatever 
is left over after these “earmarked” funds are allo- 
cated can be used for general purposes, such as 
schools. 

Actually, of the estimated $75 million received 
annually from the sales tax, $35 million must be spent 
for these other purposes. This leaves $40 million to 
be spent on schools and other state programs. 

If food and medicine, for example, are exempted 
from the sales tax, this would result in a reduction 


of $20 million per year in the revenues. This means 
a 50 per cent cut in the amount available for edu- 
cational programs. 

The record progress in school financing made this 
year will be lost if exemptions are made in the appli- 
cation of the sales tax. 

It is extremely important that we support pro- 
grams which call for maintenance of the revenue 
program in its present form, and that we secure com- 
mittments from all candidates for the 1962 Legis- 
lature supporting this viewpoint. 

—Grace Weller 


Winifred Broderick: The New Frontier 
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The New Frontier is receiving headline attention — 


in these early days of the Kennedy administration. 
We teachers are better versed, perhaps, in the implica- 
tions of an earlier American frontier. We understand 
what were its demands upon our forefathers and the 
contributions it has made to the American character. 
We have noted, too, the economic and social effects 
of its end. Now, we need to prepare for a new and 
much less easily charted trek into an unknown terri- 
tory. 

Let us assess, first, those things which might in- 
hibit our new pioneers; the excess baggage detri- 
mental to efficient travel. Teachers of all school 
levels find themselves combating forces which block 
the improvement of instruction and prevent young 
people from developing their total potential. True, 
these seem to be equally characteristic of society out- 
side the school. Nevertheless, we must identify and 
attack them. Complacency plagues us; satisfaction 
with mediocrity of performance; with meeting only 
minimum standards, are as an army against us. Stu- 
dents fear the social ostracism accorded those who 
excel in performance. Few dare to be different. All 
this is in evidence at a time when science, govern- 
ment, and industry alike are demanding the excellence 
youth hesitates to exemplify. 

What are the demands of the New Frontier? Its 
cabinet resembles a coalition, if you will, of: the 
two major parties, the intellectual and the practical 
business man, the educator and the career statesman. 
It is, in years, younger than most groups upon whom 
presidents have been wont to depend for counsel. 
And, because it is a new departure in so many 
respects, it brings with it hope which always stirs 
men’s hearts and minds. 

What is the teacher’s responsibility? We know, 
first, that we must do better the task which has been 
allocated to us always: to teach the basic principles 
of speech, of reading, and computation. These skills 
are foundation stones for the statistician, the inventor 
of new scientific machines, and the producer of 
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economic goods. They are likewise necessary equip- 
ment for the missionary, the youth peace corps mem- 
ber, or the medical technician who goes into the 
under-developed areas to bring health and hope. The 
ability to read, to interpret the printed page, and to 
spend intelligently the dollars earned in producing 
economic goods are requirements, indeed, for every 
American who calls himself a citizen of these United 
States. 

We must intensify our training to meet the de- 
mands of science and industry. Automation will need 
new types of mechanical analysis and skill. Excellence 
in whatever field our students enter will be the yard 
stick for employment, and promotion. Teachers, too, 
will need to secure further training and to set their 
professional sights higher. Superior skill in those 
taught necessitates superior instructors as well. 

The New Frontier, however, cannot expect to suc- 
ceed without dependence upon the same principles 
which have been accepted from the beginning of 
history as requisites of good character and weapons 
of the spirit. Fearlessness in the face of opposition; 
daring to tackle the dangers of ignorance and want; 
humility to admit one’s mistakes and willingness to 
try to correct them—these are essentials. These are 
the stuff from which the pioneer of the New Frontier 
must be made. And, more: though some men have 
discarded them in this age of competition! Funda- 
mental honesty has been sabotaged. Love of and 
concern for neighbor have been publicized for per- 
sonal satisfaction. Gratitude to the Maker of this 
universe, to our families, and to our benefactors has 
gone out of style. Yet, these are qualities of the spirit 
needed for each man’s daily task. How much more, 
then, will they be in demand for the dangers, the 
struggles, the unknown hazards of a New Frontier 
which will test us? 

Can we who are the leaders of youth and the ad- 
visors of parents meet this new, yet ever old, responsi- 
bility? Let us accept the challenge without fear; let 
us work; let us hope for success! 
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named for Western's founder, 
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Pt Editor’s Note 


High atop a hill that once held Civil War fortifications stands the institution 
with the most loyal alumni in the state, Western Kentucky State College. It is the 
subject of this fifth special report on the public institutions of higher education in 
Kentucky. 


The first president of Western, Dr. H. H. Cherry, was a great educational 
leader. He had the idea that Western's true role was in the training of leaders 
for all walks of life. Down through the years his ‘dream of leadership” hes 
been a cherished possession “‘on the hill.” 


Western is a good illustration of how leadrship can be developed for many 
areas of human endeavor. Primarily a teacher education institution, it has also 
provided hundreds of individuals with training in such areas as agriculture, 
athletics, and government. 


In the fateful years ahead, institutions of higher education, such as Westem, 
have a very important role to play in identifying and developing leadership 
potential. . 


In the May issue we shall present the final special report in this series, on 
Murray State College. 
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Resolution 
Whereas, Western Kentucky State 
= College is enjoying one of its greatest 
= eras of growth, not only physically but 
= also intellectually, academically, and 
= morally; and 
= Whereas, the citizenry of Kentucky 
= will benefit from this wholesome pro- 
= gram for many decades to come; and 
= Whereas, these salutary results are 
= indicative of the highest type of execu- 
= tive and administrative proficiency so 
= competently demonstrated by the vi- 
= sion, wisdom, planning, and efforts 
= of Dr. Kelly Thompson and the ca- 
= pable staff which he heads. 
= Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
= the Board of Regents of Western Ken- 
= tucky State College hereby extends an 
= enthusiastic vote of commendation, 
= continuing confidence, and heartfelt 
= appreciation to Dr. Kelly Thompson 
= and to his able staff for their dedicated 
= efforts far beyond the call of duty. 

This the 18th day of May, 1960, at 2 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. E 
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Robert G. Cochran 


Reported by Gerald Jaggers 


KEYNOTE: PROGRESS 


This is a momentous time for Western Kentucky State College. 
The keynote is progress, out of a cherished past, into plans for a 
streamlined future. 


The very air on the hilltop campus is charged with a sense of 
urgency. Change, improvement, and expansion appear almost daily. 
The faculty and staff, in a sense, are in a race to prepare for the 
future before the problems of that future catch up with them. 


For several years, the problems with which education will be 
faced in the decades ahead have been of increasing concern to the 
college leadership. The sense of ‘“‘moving forward” has been gaining 
momentum. 


Long-range plans for the future, in many areas of the college’s 
operations, have been evolved. At the same time, day-to-day prob- 
lems of living in the present have been met and solved. With future 
plans in clear focus, Western can now look forward to making them 
“come to life,” and to providing for a better life for those to whom 
educational opportunities are important. 

















WESTERN- 


has a Tradition.. 


If an institution ever can lay claim to a personality all 
its own, then Western Kentucky State College can be 
said to have an educational personality that mirrors the tiv. Shi Siete, Hie-thded dnachdans ot Weitere, 
native background of the vast majority of its students. has occupied that position since 1955. In recognition 
There is a casual, first-name familiarity about the institution of the progress made under his leadership, he was 
that has been retained over the years as the school grew SNE SE 6: Ne Fee ee 
Kentucky Press Association. 
from a relatively few students to an enrollment of 3600, 
and as the physical plant expanded to more than 30 major 
buildings. 
More than that, there is a personal relationship among 
students, faculty, and staff that has survived the years. 
No office of faculty or other staff members ever is closed 
to the students. It was the policy of Western’s founder, 
Dr. Cherry, that students should never need an appoint- 
ment to see the president on any matter, large or small. 
That policy was continued by Dr. Paul L. Garrett, who 
succeeded Dr. Cherry; and it was broadened by Dr. Kelly 
Thompson when he assumed office as the third president 
of the college. 
As a consequence, Western presidents have been drawn 
closely to the students. They have had the opportunity to 
review student problems of every type, ranging from the 
need for financial help, to leaky faucets in the dormitories. a a 
president in 1937. His greatest concern was 
Beneath the exterior of maximum teacher-student com- Sey: dine: soeiiata 68 ts etaileiin. 
munication, there is the solid academic foundation of 
Western, the characteristic that has made its contribution 
to Kentucky's welfare so substantial and real. 
Teachers and administrators trained at Western are to 
be found in almost every school system in Kentucky, as’ 
well as in many other states. Six graduates have served as 
college presidents. Others of the 9253 men and women who 
have been awarded the baccalaureate degree, plus the 962 
who have earned the master of arts degree, since 1924, 
have gone on to attain success in medicine, law, dentistry, 
teaching, journalism, gospel ministry, and various other 
professions. ? 
As with many institutions of higher education, the past 
few years have been the most eventful years in the history 
of the school. An almost endless parade of changes has 
taken place on the hilltop. The entire structure of the Or. 1: 1; Chetty was the founder of Weet- 
school—curriculum, faculty, organization, campus, physical ern. He is the one who expressed the West- 
plant—has been surveyed, overhauled, enlarged, and re- orn spirlt in words: “A college is not its 
shaped to meet the school’s responsibility in the changing a ee ees 


is an ideal, a spirit, a long tradition, a zeal 
world of today. for more life and more knowledge.” 
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North Hall, a dormitory for men, was opened in 1956. An almost 
identical building, East Hall, was opened at the same time. To- 
gether, they house 420 students. Another dormitory, opened 
in 1960 In the same area, houses an additional 208 men. 


This is one of the new. residence halls for women. It was opened 
for use in September, 1959, and provides accommodations for 184 
women. 





This is a typical class- 























Western Kentucky State College dates back only to 
1906. However, it has ancestral roots reaching back 31 
years beyond that date, to the time of the Southern Normal 
School, from which it emerged. 

Southern Normal was founded by Dr. H. H. Cherry, 
and when the Kentucky Legislature authorized the estab- 
lishment of two normal schools for teacher training, in 
1906, it was transferred to the State. Dr. Cherry became 
president of the new institution, named Western Kentucky 
State Normal School. The name was whittled down to the 
present form, gradually, over the years. 

Until 1911, Western occupied the grounds of the 
original institution, an area now providing a home for the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce. At that time, it 
moved to College Heights, the prominence on the western 
edge of the city, where General Albert Sidney Johnston 
had erected a fort in 1861 to give Confederate forces com- 
mand of the broad valley of the Barren River. 

Later, when the Confederate armies were forced to re- 
treat into Tennessee, General (later President) Benjamin 
Harrison commanded the Union garrison which took over 
the fort. The upper tier of buildings at the college surround 
what remains of the fortifications. The deep, rock-lined 
trenches now serve as campus walkways. 

In 1928, Ogden college, a private school adjoining the 
Western campus, atid which dated back to pre-Civil War 
days, leased its property to Western and became part of the 
school. 

Visitors continually acclaim the Western campus as one 
of the most beautiful in the country. The hilltop location 
dominates the scene on every road leading into Bowling 
Green. A continuing campus beautification program is al- 
ways underway, and the setting is being improved. 

With Western’s enrollment having doubled in the 
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past five years, the school has been pressed for both class- 
room and dormitory space. The classroom problem has 
been met by remodeling and expanding existing build- 
ings, and by a unique plan of scheduling classes. The liv- 
ing quarters problem was solved by the simple expedient 
of spending about $2.5 million on new dormitories in a 
four-year period. 

The new plan for arranging classes is called “step sched- 
uling.” It represents a break with the traditional idea that 
classes must be scheduled at the same hour every day. 
Under the new plan, classes are arranged when rooms are 
vacant, regardless of day or hour. Almost 100 per cent utili- 
zation of classroom space has been achieved. 

It is significant that this step scheduling, and other 
innovations, have enabled Western to handle its expanded 
instructional program, and its increased enrollment, with- 
out the addition of a single new classroom building. All 
of the present physical facilities have been revamped in a 
vast housekeeping program, but the new $1.5 million 
science building now under construction will be the first 
classroom building erected since 1937. 

While the shuffling of schedules and other measures 
provided for meeting classroom space requirements, ade- 
quate dormitory space called for a different approach. 
The students who have flocked to Western in record 
numbers had to have rooms in which to live. The policy 
of the college has been to direct most new building ac- 
tivity toward the provision of living quarters, before 
tackling the problem of more classroom space. 

To that end, four new dormitories have been erected 
since 1956, a fifth is under construction, and architectural 
plans for a sixth have been completed. 

During the time that effort has been concentrated on 
providing new buildings to meet current needs, the school 
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New $1.5 million sel- 
ence building sched- 
uled for use in 1961. 


as a personality all its own... 


has been aware of the future, when Western will be 
faced with its greatest challenges. Five new buildings are 
planned for the immediate future, including a physical 
education building to provide needed classroom facilities 
and a modern gymnasium-auditorium, a new training 
school, and three dormitories. 

The combination gymnasium-auditorium will be ar- 
ranged for use for basketball games, general assemblies, 
dramatic productions, and musical shows. When the new 
building is completed, the existing gymnasium will be con- 
verted to house some of the academic departments now 
located in Cherry Hall, the main classroom building on 
the campus. 

A new training school would release the present structure 
for conversion to still more college classroom space. The 
new dormitories, including two for women and one for 
men, will house more than 800 students. 

Since 1958, more than $326,000 in grants has been 
received by Western from the National Science Founda- 
tion. This money has provided funds for research, in- 
service institutes, and summer science training programs 
for science and mathematics teachers and for high school 
students. 

And, so, Western cherishes its rich past, adjusts to the 
present, and prepares for the future. 

Western is a college that has developed tradition with- 
out losing its sense of responsibility or the distinctive fea- 
tures of friendliness and wholesomeness that were in- 
corporated into its structure by its founder. 

It also is a college dedicated to preparing men and 
women for service in a swift-moving world, without 
sacrificing those intangible assets. 


That is the Western spirit. 
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Alice Chumbley, who was Miss Kentucky for 1960 and a 
senior at Western, crowns Diane Robinson at the 1960 Home- 
coming Queen. 


qa 


The student body 

and the faculty 

joined together im 1906 
in the move to the new 


hilltop campus 


Western Kentucky State College is the home 
base for one of Kentucky's living legends: Ed- 
gar Allen Diddle, the colorful, towel-waving 
coach of the college’s perennial basketball 
powerhouse. In the 38 years he has directed 
Hilltopper teams, Diddle has won more games 
than any other coach in the history of the game 
while at the same college. 

The more than 100 championship cups and 








The Hilltoppers, Western’s representatives in basketball, have 
for many years brought honor and recognition to the school 


through their skill and ability. 


WESTERN - has a living legend... 


trophies which line the entrance foyer of the 
Student Union Building attest to the strength 
of Western's athletic representatives. 

The policy always has been that the teams 
belong to the students. Practice sessions are 
seldom closed to them; seats in the present 
cramped facilities of the gymnasium are re- 
served for student and faculty members before 
tickets are offered for sale to the general public. 
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Retirement 





with Recompense 


Prepared by Willie B. Norton 


Teacher welfare has become a subject of great concern to all of 
us who are striving constantly to raise our standards to the level of 
dignity, prestige, and understanding that is consistent with the 
high calling of our profession. Many dedicated educators give un- 
ceasingly of their time and energy in an effort to improve the wel- 


fare of all teachers. 


In our efforts to build up the prestige of the classroom teacher, 
let us not forget another group of deserving individuals, those 
who have served the profession for many years, but are no longer 
in the classroom because of age infirmaties. I refer, of course, to 


our retired teachers. 


Does your local association do anything to assure retired teachers 
that they are not the forgotten members of our profession? If you 
are guilty of such neglect, now is the time to get busy on this very 


important project. 


The purpose of this article is to offer you some timely sugges- 
tions that may be carried out with a minimum of time and effort, 
while fulfilling a much needed service. 


Kentucky has made great progress 
toward a sound retirement system in 
order to serve our people financially; 
but what are we doing morally and 
spiritually to keep our retired teachers 
from being relegated to a status of 
inactivity and boredom after a long 
career of service to our profession? 

KEA, NEA, and your Department 
of Classroom Teachers are always will- 
ing and usually able to lend a helping 
hand. NEA helps sponsor the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association 
(NRTA), an organization designed 
to help retired teachers with their 
many problems. NRTA has a nation- 
al retirement residence which many 
men and women are proud to call 
home. It provides members with sur- 
gical or medical insurance and has 
made available cooperative buying’ in 
the field of drugs. It offers profession- 
ally-escorted travel tours at budget 
prices. In addition, it is a potent 
agency in the promotion of legislation 
for the benefit of retired teachers, and 
has taken the lead in helping them 
gain adequate pensions. 

Membership in NRTA is available 
to all retired teachers. The annual dues 
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are $1.00, and include the NRTA 
Journal, a quarterly publication de- 
voted to the interests and needs of re- 
tired teachers. A membership present- 
ed annually to each of your retired 
teachers would be a worthy token of 
appreciation from your organization, 
and would serve as a nice Christmas 
or birthday gift. 


The last important meeting of the 
school year is a fitting time to pay 
tribute to those whose careers are 
closing about them: There is no easy 
formula for making it a happy oc- 
casion, but some effort should be 
made to enable the last milestone to 
be remembered with pleasure and ap- 
preciation. 


Upon request, NEA will furnish 
you with Recognition Certificates for 
Retiring Teachers. They are beautiful- 
ly printed on parchment. You can 
frame them, laminate them, or roll 
them into scrolls tied with ribbon for 
presentation. Some associations present 
gold pins with the CTA insignia, and 
with a recognition of the number of 


years taught. 
Please turn to page 37 


from UK. 


KNOW YOUR KEA-DCT 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





Lovise Switzer, 
Central No. 1 . 
History teacher & 
counselor, Franklin 
Co. HS ... AB from 
Georgetown, MA 


Jess L. Gardner, 
Central No. 2... 


teacher, UK's Uni- 
versity School .. . 


AB & MA from UK, 
grad. work at Pur- 
due, Colorado, & 


Columbia. 





Shomasine Garnet, 
UCEA .. . English 
& History, Harlan HS 
. - . AB from Berea, 
grad. work at UK, 
California, & Colum- 
bia. 





Beulah Campbell, 
MCEA .. . Elemen- 
tary teacher, Monti- 
cello... BS & MA 
from Eastern, grad. 
work at UK... 
member of DKG. 





Roger H. Jones. 
UKREA .. . Art, 
Spanish, & Journal- 
ism, Breathitt Co. HS 
... AB from George- 
town, MA from UK 

.« member KAPi. 








Miss Brown was a loyal teacher; 
She served full fifty years. 
When time came for retirement, 
She left, all drenched with tears. 


Whatever became of dear Miss Brown? 

Who knows? We don’t darken her 
door. 

She'd toiled for years, deserved her 
rest; 

So we bothered her no more. 


Miss Smith took her retirement 

In an up and coming style. 

We heaped the honors on our 
“queen,” 

And she left us with a smile. 


We go to see her now and then; 
She eagerly awaits our call. 
And at our CT socials, 

She's the gayest of us all. 
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Here are the figures on membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association and in the 


National Education Association for each school system 


and district education association in the state, as of 


February 20, 1961... 





LOOK AT THEM AND SEE WHAT IS YOUR re 


The first column indicates, to the best of our knowledge, 
the possible number of KEA and NEA members in each 
school system. The other columns indicate the actual enroll- 
ment, and the percentage that is of the total possible. Col- 
leges and special groups have been listed at the end, with 
only the actual enrollment. 

Every possible effort has been made to eliminate errors. 
A preliminary listing was sent to each school superintend- 
ent and local unit president, with the request that correc- 
tions be noted. In some instances, it was necessary to esti- 
mate the potential membership, and this is indicated by an 
asterisk (*). 

There has been a small, but steady increase in KEA mem- 
bership this year, as compared to last year’s totals. This was 
to be expected, due to increasing enrollments, and now rep- 
resents 95.2 per cent of the potential. 

However, the most exciting evidence of this report is 
the excellent increase in total professional membership, as 
represented by increased concern for the national associa- 
tion and its work. Total membership in NEA from Ken- 
tucky now stands at about 3000 more than the totals for 
last year. 

Several factors have made it possible for our state to rank 
first in the United States in percentage achievement of 
NEA membership goals. Primarily, however, it has been a 
case of professionally-minded teachers speaking out in their 
conviction that it will take a umited profession to achieve 
our educational goals in this country. 

Never before have we had so many school faculties, and 
entire school systems, join the total profession in Kentucky. 
Also, never before have so many persons raised the question 
of why every educator does not belong to his local, state, 
and national associations. 

The representatives of the local units voted overwhelm- 
ingly in the 1960 KEA Delegate Assembly to call upon 
every teacher in the state to be fully professional by joining 
up in a total professional effort. Other local and state 
groups are doing the same. 

Now, our sights have been lifted to an NEA membership 
from Kentucky of at least 20,000. Our national association 
occupies an extremely important role on the national and 
world scene, and the strength of that position is largely de- 
termined by the percentage of the total profession belong- 
ing to NEA. 

It behooves all of us, regardless of our position in the 
profession, to exercise some leadership in promoting the 
further professionalization of our profession by belonging 
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to our local, state, and national associations. We can begin 
to accept our professional responsibility by making certain 
that we belong, and then we can help others to understand 
that membership is an obligation of a professional person. 

It is never too late to enroll. If you have not already done 
so, send in your membership. Not only will you receive 
your Journal, but you will continue to receive the other 
benefits you have been receiving already. 

Don’t be a piggy-back rider. Join with the 17,000 teach- 
ers who are already helping to carry the load. 
































SUMMARY BY EDUCATION DISTRICTS 
Member hip 
Possible KEA % NEA % 
First District ..... 1,751 1,750 99.9 1,081 61.7 
Second District ... 2,004 1, 99.8 1,825 91.1 
Third District .... 2,084 2,077 99.7 1,664 79.8 
Fourth District ... 1,745 1,744 99.9 1,453 83.8 
Fifth District ..... 4617 4214 9138 93515 76.2 
Northern Kentucky 1,799 1,768 982 1,078 59.9 
Central Kentucky . 3,670 3,549 96.7 2,511 68.1 
Middle Cumberland 1,142 1,121 98.1 548 48.0 
Upper Cumberland 2,087 1,915 91.8 791 $7.9 
Upper Ky. River .. 1,485 1,352 94.2 835 23.8 
Eastern Kentucky . 3,692 3,507 95.0 1,793 48.5 
UU Ger 26,026 24,996 96.0 16,594 63.8 
Colleges and 
Special Groups 902 482 
Grand Total 25,898 17,076 
County or Membership 
Independent District Possible KEA % NEA % 
FIRST DISTRICT 
RENEE, 5 5)0'cs0w ph dets'e-s va see 80 80 100 80 100 
SRI. “acces os ae sen ds«'et May 3417... 30)....117...10 
ENS os Sas Sis 35's 0 one o's 92 92 100 8 9 
REMERY - 5 50's pone eee <6 046 58 58 100 85 60 
ROME ooo oe are wkd aie ot 44* 48 98 14 $2 
ESS SS ere 83 83 100 29 85 
Ds kk ois din see cle ose es 74 74 100 18 24 
RI Gos a stnr siaWateauee 34 84 100 16 47 
IIR inns has lp In ao wig ls 5 05h Sie 180 180 100 8 4 
oe Ry Pome ce ae 85 85 100 70 82 
EMNIN  cs is priv gcsiowe Sais whe 61 61 100 1 2 
OA SOE Ee ery ee a 68 68 100 68 100 
EEO ERR ATE eran 51 Si. «300 if 14 
DERMINNE Seeccks oss aneeses 123 1238 100 72 59 
ee eye 33 83 100 8 24 
DEINE. os Sein Se ecexee ct 216 216 100 216 + # 100 
a Pe en ete 269 264 98 296 86 
BONE fects vausas au bises 88 88 100 88 100 
NNN os bis we ae saa 1,751 1,750 99.9 1,081 61.7 
SECOND DISTRICT 
SINNING 5s sis cd hace teen 196 196 100 196 100 
WIG: ooo g-0'a's 0004.0 164 161 98 160 98 
Lg a OO | Rs eran 94 94 100 94 100 
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County or Membership 
Independent District Possible KEA % NEA % 
ee Pa reara tite 5 75” - S91: 99 212 95 
Owensboro ........08. .-.820 820 100 3820 100 
SS Sas Sen ae 52 52: 100 85 67 
MORN. 556555 00 DR a winless ote 155° 154 99 145 94 
EPEIEOY: <n aa 0'y. 6 4.0 ad 0ias 129 129 100 129 100 
NIB os So new ac ci clenie's 802 3802 100 281 93 
Dawson Springs .......... 23 23 100 23 100 
SRRMPSHOEONE, 0.5:5'55 cc, <0 iviacs ofo-e 26 26 100 26 100 
RAUMODEE soc o'5's5.6 o'a0s o aehine 95 95 100 41 43 
RUNG cic sidsesclne celake sis 2. - 12 300; 12 100 
I a yo aeeca nae 75 75 100 43 57 
PONIOYMTS, 6.5: 60'6 ccd ice hslaivio 89 89 100 8 21 
WANE os cide sks isis aictdatawia 2,004 1,999 99.8 1,825 91.1 
THIRD DISTRICT 
DE See pe ark kre eee 76 76 100 89 51 
RERUNS ois -o-6\c c's ciel oeie'%s 27 7100 18 67 
Fa catia ise staal eascikei iets 149 149 100 149 100 
MIR 2a oie sine oe 'sioaiaeale 4l 41 100 4i- 100 
oS Ee ote hey i ier 108 108 100 108 + # 100 
PEM Che dha Ssitein x ioislale eats ate 97 97 100 81 84 
Oe, ET rr re 77 77 100 16 91 
SIMI 0s 5s Sov o's we Be 85 85 100 0 0 
er Iso. 182 100 182 = 100 
MMMMIIVELUE 6.6.5.0. 0'cs clase oe 49 49 100 49 100 
_ a re ee 76 76 100 76 100 
MMR odoinn os osg winters etoate uals 147 147 100 147° 100 
RUMREEYIISOUIE 5 i's 's\e' 6:0. 0'% oie skies 1909 190 100 147 TW 
RIC OREY: |. voces clvc'ec.s 40 40 100 40 100 
OEE SP eae 89 89 100 28 72 
or i giao 4s Te ciavelaig eis ales 176° 169 96 82 18 
PEIN = 5 Sins: ches oieta siete e164 110 110 100 110 +=# 100 
PRMMIS: Aca Sic wee caneee 110 110 100 110 ~=# 100 
oe a a Bere 2907 307 100° 198 93 
Dowling Green ......0050% iss 158 «100 Ws 100 
|. CSRS SAPs a Seren. 2,084 2,077 99.7 1,664 79.8 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
ATID 3-1 °s.0.6-00.0'6 3 085008 100 100 100 100 +~=« 100 
NIPTIOONE 5 os 5icis 500 oss 0010 17 17 100 t. =300 
AE ee eee 110 110 100 87 79 
MCIEID. ods snakes ene $l 81 100 24 Tt 
MMMM ec ey tek Glee aiesarelaialeia.e tke 92 92 100 92 100 
NN hale Bian ieee Geese ener 240 240 100 240 100 
Elizabethtown ........... 85 85 100 85 100 
ME EONIK 4 Xo sod aes sere 196 196 100 196 100 
aE WOME» oo ocd:c.4 555s 010 has 12 12: - 100 10 83 
My cig 1 Srvi'elatu 9S opin Gig Saas ee 119 119 100 55 46 
(2 ERATE anger pepe rae gars 98 98 100 Tt 79 
RE ice Ste ee 107 107” 100 46 43 
8 ES rrr ere 40 40 100 22 55 
SIRS eA Ae ier. 116° 116 100° 100 86 
PERS, FOES. yew od cteaed 102 «—s«108 —si«d100 «2108 s«:100 
BRIMIBNAU TN... 5 <5 5:0 6 G/edseere'eoa'e 47 47 100 47 100 
ER cette teceeos ees. 85 85 100 85 100 
Campbellsville ........... 62 62 100 1 2 
WINE 6k 2 ood cass knoe 62 61 98 43 69 
MUMEMTIEMEY 0 os.0 «'o.0's 0900 24 24 100 24 100 
PE ele se Sa lase vio ae oes ae 1,745 1,744 99.9 1,458 83.8 
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County or Membership 
Independent District Possible KEA % NEA % 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
ss acces eales eects 158 158 100 158 100 
[so ee een 86" 82 95 78 91 
WMI. ss 0.0'6-6 wa.c'0e 3.6 23 23 100 7 
JeRRCROONNS oc Soe). 0 oo Whee sinks 2072 2010 97 1782 86 
ANCIMNEZO: iii. 6c cicavcecs 15 15 100 9 60 
EQUUS Sis viedo nels 1900 1564 82 1168 61 
LO SR ene RE Se 102 102 100 102 +# 100 
SUM ese oon va Solda wows 113 112 100 81 72 
SHINS Hol 0:05 die a wcieiee 60 60 100 60 100 
II eo in. dieks ial baw eidiocen'cls he 47 47 100 47 100 
PRM isc ica oc Sis soe ae 47*® 46 98 28 60 
WO 0G. a ineke sais 4,617 4,214 91.8 3,515 76.2 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY 
WOMN GS Carle sare ha nies Sa eiciciv be 144 144 100 41 28 
Walton-Verona ........... 26 26 «6100 26 =100 
ARCMIN oo (c:/e!'s. 01s «: Kiavarereiaré oe ke 54 54 100 54 100 
ARON ca alei's ea esaialeie-are 14 14 100 0 0 
CONMIGO .occ cidade deus ig? 1 99 129 98 
lee Be ieee ata cfu ay stare xvas 1 41 100 41 100 
EE croc A ce'ctatis eee 50° 38 76 10 20 
te MIMI eo 25. a oa e cw wie eee 86 86 100 86 100 
INGWIIORE 5.60 coc s.c/6 sie o sieare 161° 15] 94 24 15 
SIUERCIUO ER. aos Se stoscene 15 15 100 0 0 
PINT a5 i6 5 oe ao wietre 9 9 100 0 0 
COTES 2 ol IR A Aiea os $l 81 100 81 100 
ION ooo a asa: ccessleisiets 40 40 100 83 83 
Gee osha cos ca Ke eeeces 40 40 100 18 45 
oo SRE aA Re erred eee 74 74 100 24 82 
Williamstown ............ 21 21 100 21 100 
OMIN eos 5 os. 0% os. ses eae 2387 285 99 285 99 
PE en eee 22 22 100 ll 50 
CO SI aa aa ee 838* 3387 99 186 40 
MEE APs ooo aig Rie oe nigrciete 68° 64 94 19 28 
EMM cto sake ckncees 86 86 100 86 100 
EE ee eae 71 70 99 13 18 
Pere fo 5 ae o's aoe wwe ws 69 69 100 69 100 
RPO is csc.sisieiacecd iva Sore 21 Sr 160 21 100 
SROER Hees ccitla ae atone wns 1,799 1,768 982 1,078 59.9 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
WRN SS 5 505 0c ON Se Ga 80 80 100 68 85 
PURI fond 2 oa Sa clore ste 109 109 100 # 108 99 
1 7" Benne eee eae ere 70° 63 90 86 51 
WEES 655s oss. absense tue 82 82 100 82 100 
EMMIS 25 Sasso xepaee ces 106 106 100 106 ~+=# 100 
oS Se re eee a 178* 155 87 188 78 
PM aisha os oF os sod 5b dec Bai 81 81 100 81 100 
PRM cei seisi nis «a slecwdceia Hace 80 80 . 100 ll 87 
Pe. fo 58's s iateahe ata 9 9 100 1 ll 
RO oo ac cd 6. hb eo eS 581° 545 94 440 76 
DMRS isso oecuanse es 881 363 9 sll 82 
WUQRIE io cine ese eeekees 174* 169 97 161 93 
YARN 5 ss ohio eae gts 65 63 97 61 94 
OCMINES G60 52h i o:0s Sas one eee 54 54 100 1 2 
MIMO 2 56 o's dake S928 84 84 100 27 79 
ETI sia hoa onan ecw 82 So 166 66 80 
CURMINANES 55 2 eres Sue 85 85 100 1 3 
SCRE Fo 5 5 Bes 0 ceber ds awe oe 94 100 0 0 
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County or Membershi 
Independent District Possible KEA % NEA % 
Jessamine ..........+-e00s- 104° 84 81 40 88 
BMD os CLK. Swe aha Weenow sabia 81 81 100 16 20 
SE SS ge Oe PEe Te 148 148 100 148 100 
ee SEPA RST Sanaa ee 85 85 100 85 100 
SNE Shp ok doe ae seas 161 161 100 161 = 100 
eth... 6 cSekeh eeaewieen 30° ...31 72 9 81 
ES Pee tse aie 5 | 99 62 86 
eee ee Pee PEE LS 68 68 100 $1 46 
ee eae er 15 15 100 12 80 
Beswotieburg .......0cs0es 53 53 100 24 45 
MGROIREEY: 6... soc cc sesess 83° 82 99 81 98 
Preece ene 50 50 100 33 66 
RIES 625555 s canon es 41 41 100 4 10 
NESE Sere 16 16 100 0 0 
ONS TLRS See a ete ee 69 69 100 0 0 
NR pebeanne Oe 146 146 100 5 8 
Set ES Ras aera oe Sea ea 88 88 100 88 100 
Georgetown ..........+00% 42 42 100 42 100 
NS 2 Cie sac ewes e 106 106 100 17 16 
NE Sc sax s ee n= atee 18 18 100 4 22 
TEE nc na y'k suk bas eRe 8,670 8,549 96.7 2,511 68.1 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
ra Cape ree Cen 187 187 100 15 ll 
owed BAP es ESE AES 121 121 #100 8 7 
|e Eee ees 85 85 _ : 
SENG CTS Saag er 92 92 
McCreary .......cccsesccce 114 114 100 114 ~~ 100 
ONES Ea aes Spare ees 9 8 89 8 89 
(OSS a re See ae | 235* 229 97 83 84 
Ferguson ......-++see++es 14° No Report 
Science Hill... 2... cs cece 9 9 100 1 1l 
ES SNE POR nee 102 102 100 102 #100 
NS Sen Orr ys 119 119 #100 66 55 
eee errr ss ss eer) a 119 119 100 4119 + # 100 
Montidelle ..cicessccccecces 86 86 100 27 75 
Soe: . SS cs Naess cae 1,142 1,121 98.1 548 48.0 
UPPER CUMBERLAND 
NS ghia dae eee 246 246 100 23 9 
DO OND 1 is 2's sn ve an 112 #112 #4100 112 ~=« 100 
DEES 2 kk sss See Se 28 ©6100 0 0 
CBee icc ccccevicccane cscs 230 @6©100 3 1 
Se nee ers 518° 432 83 367 71 
eS Sa eee 72 72 100 60 83 
FO a eee eres 53 53 100 53 100 
RE Silas Fah ecidn ees OO 235 285 100 67 29 
Barbourville ...........-. 26 26 «6100 1 4 
ee ye eee er Perry 222 222 100 76 34 
East Bernstadt ..........- 13 18 100 0 0 
SS. sc SK ees hoses cen 47 82 68 21 45 
rer ore PET 189° 118 62 4 2 
CUR ae sh. waa ek SERS 59 59 100 0 0 
Williamsburg ...........-- 87 87 ~=100 4 ll 
BN 24 cu vse ss digs ooo ee 2,087 1,915 91.8 791 87.9 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 
RE eer eres 175 175 100 175 += 100 
JaONBOR 6-6 5 sie 2 sieves sees 19 19 100 12 63 
(OO ey Saree. 204 204 = 100 7 8 
eo naa hale e's ve ed 159* 148 93 0 0 
NS NS EEE OTE ER Ee 280 280 100 1 1 
ay eee re 64 64 100 64 100 
POE EES oe 50° 568 98 1 2 
OR IE Re pee pepe rere 819 319 100 1 1 
SS REE aes 84 84 100 74 88 
EN Cais sc Sto oss Rae Ae 72° 1 1 0 0 
EIR 8 RR AEE = 1,485 1,852 942 885 233 
EASTERN KENTUCKY 
DM 2 Jy acct an ebaa ee ase 91 91 100 64 70 
NS BEE Oy OOF CF ELT EE 107 107 + #100 4 4 
ERG SPR Wear ue? 255° 25S 99 158 60 
ee EP EES TEE ee 89 89 100 0 0 
OW. oi bs inks cons see 46 46 100 8 17 
te So eS aes 210 210 100 210 ~= 100 
RS ae St. oat k 81 81 100 3 4 
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County or 











Independent District Possible KEA _ % NEA % 
Re Sa ee A 97 92 95 92 95 
_ SN SR EAR iene an Ree 490* 390 80 5 1 
SS 2 os Ss cee neu sen 154* 158 99 1 1 

CA os ats 36 19 19 100 18 95 

ON FR re ae ore 86 86 100 18 50 

ES ES ee g 84 84 100 84 100 

South Portsmouth ......... 10 10 100 0 0 
EN RS ar ee 157 +=157 = =—:100 8 5 

EO eA 53 538 100 53 100 

A aera eee 13 18 100 0 0 
SUNOS. 55-50 Nsein'd sidce HERS 119 119 100 119 100 
BMI Sos Sid's Sod Suds 6 Oks 128 128 .100 1 1 
DEMOIMEIS” SoG pet oo eee oes 121 “121 “100 12 10 
oil hoa late gig Bint ously. 184° 108 81 0 0 
PENNE SGA ca hiss ceca aves 93 938 100 98 100 

NEI 5c os ina ce.3 so sks'0is a ce 72 72 100 72 100 
ere ae ee eee 52° 1 2 0 0 
NIRA 4.5 fare ibis snikioavawse ght 118 118 100 5 4 
BORN si wcs wand ps au spent 736 786 100 736 100 

3. a, ete Sa Bale ree: 51 51 100 11 22 
ROUEN bbc spe tno cues ware 21 21° 300 21 100 
INR 2 eh cs Highs bn ose 105 105 100 2 2 
WME aren on ince os Saeko sal 8,692 3,507 95.0 1,793 48.5 

* Estimate 

COLLEGES 

—Membership— 

KEA NEA 
NG MER it iigia g's <p We S'e olson.aae 4a.66 80 4 
WGHOIIS OUTIEO 565655 FNS oe eS seiew eas 0 2 
oo Eee reer ear epee riers 17 5 
Campbellsville College ...............444- 85 86 
amine Seen NN 9555 55 5 vince vs bb's a's o's 0 2 
CD MO io w.c'c bs ce p'v sow swicevaces | 1 
Pe ESS ES er 2 2 
Eastern State College ..........scsscveces 114 77 
ON ee a ener re 6 di 
Kentucky State College ..............00e0. 61 5 
RpeICR, NIIUENIRY OE. 0.0 550 vine scaccecce 67 64 
Kentucky, University of, Ashland Center ..... 8 1 
Kentucky Wesleyan College ............... 1 4 
ROE TOWMOE CMMORD aris cocisisceesccscesccs | aad ioe” 
Lindsey Wilson Junior College ............. 0 1 
LOSI; TITVEIORY GE. 55a 5s cece sc ccees 4 5 
Midway Junior College ..................: 19 7 
Moreh SE RE ae penn entn nr 114 106 
Ce NE 0S Sr SL?* 31 
aS SS eer 4 5 
Paducah Junior College .................4. 0 1 
SS aa 12 8 
Southeastern Christi So ae 3 8 
Southern Baptist Seminary ................ 0 1 
ine THGMMONE CINOUS. 66 ooo 5 sc cc ccc cco cccece 8 8 
REMEV ICE MOONE 6 ons on kc cece cece cece 3 5 
RE INI 20 SECS. SHU Ciel ic esse 8 5 
IND ols iuis a oaw eae scabies ales 1 1 
MUNIN oS oro so ssa s eleS’s se a ac oS 1 
Wena wemte College 5 SS 115 18 
assy ait a's clot inn Meee Se EE Cie ae 803 426 

SPECIAL GROUPS 

SAN III oo gis e's he dale Sia 6 is ocala 1 1 
Federal Correction Institute ............... 8 0 
NMDA 6 5 ote 6b BG 6 de Adio 9 we 0k cose Oss 0 5 
Kentucky School for Blind ................ 9 1 
IMIR ETI 55.5. 6's is whd's wis diets's 0:0 45's 13 0 
SGD AGO ONIOON 65 0's adie nso ceva sos 24 0 
Mayo Vocational School .............2.005 20 0 
NONI EIEIO A 6 sas iss wae isso Si-sc< seins 1l 0 
Red Bird Settlement School ............... 0 6 
Somerset Vocational School ............... 5 0 
PU NPUTUATUTINGUES 55s 6 ois nis « 3s 0 00 che cis e's 113 A3 
MRR CAS ON Seo isa tk eco ks bBo SBIR Ole 99 56 
** 100 per cent 
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The Kentucky Tenure Law has often been criticized, not so 
much for what it is, but rather for what it is not. It has been attack- 
ed on the grounds that it provides protection and security for in- 
competent teachers. It has been branded as useless and ineffective 
by some, and excessive and arbitrary by others. There are those 
who insist that it is impractical and difficult to administer, while 
others contend that it has been abused and never gwen a fair 
chance. 

To say the least, it has been subjected to considerable criticism 
by a few groups and indiwiduals in recent years. 

In view of the wide differences of opinions which have been ex- 
pressed regarding the law, it should be reviewed and reexamined 
with regularity, especially in regard to those provisions which 
have become quite controversial. 











Purpose of Tenure 

The purpose of tenure, as defined 
in the law, is to provide for continu- 
ing service contracts which remain in 
force during good behavior, and effi- 
cient and competent service. It is quite 
apparent, therefore, that the law is 
intended to reward good behavior, 
efficiency, and competence, with em- 
ployment security. 


Limited and Continuing Contracts 


Section 161.730 of the state tenure 
law requires written contracts between 
each board of education and the 
teachers it employs. This applies to all 
teachers, beginning or experienced, 
with or without a four-year college 
degree. 

Two kinds of written contracts are 
recognized: limited and continuing. A 
teacher must meet at least two condi- 
tions to be eligible for a continuing 
contract: (1) hold a certificate based 
upon graduation from a four-year col- 
lege, and (2) serve a probationary 
period. 

The minimum probationary period 
for a continuing contract is four years. 
The maximum probationary period, 
which would be applicable only in 
certain unusual circumstances, is nine 
years. 

A beginning teacher must be giyen 
a limited contract for no more than 
one year. After that, if re-employed, 
the limited contract must be for at 
least two years, and may be for as 
long as four years. A teacher will con- 
tinue to receive limited contracts of 
two to four years duration until eligi- 
bility for a continuing contract is es- 
tablished. 


Marcu, 1961 


Terminating a Contract 


Contrary to some expressed con- 
cepts, the tenure law does not guar- 
antee permanent employment or ab- 
solute rights in their positions to 
those school employees who have 
acquired tenure status. A limited or a 
continuing contract can be legally 
terminated at any time for a teacher 
who is clearly incompetent, or whose 
conduct is proven to be inimical to 
the best interests of the school and the 
pupils it serves. Procedures for such 
termination of contracts are clearly 
outlined in the tenure law. 

Teachers who have a limited con- 
tract must be notified in writing, 
prior to March 31, if their employment 
is to be terminated at the end of the 
contract year. Otherwise, such a 
teacher is considered to be re-employ- 
ed. It is good practice, however, to 
furnish a notice of re-employment 
even though it is not required by law. 
A teacher is considered to have ac- 
cepted the limited contract unless a 
written notice to the contrary is sent 
to the Board of Education prior to 
May 1. 

The same procedures are required 
for the release or dismissal of teachers 
“for cause,” whether employed under 
limited or continuing contracts. It 
must be noted, however, that at the 
expiration of a limited contract, the 
contract may or may not be renewed 
completely at the discretion of the 
board, except in those instances where 
the maximum probationary period has 
been served. 

According to the tenure law, a lim- 
ited or a continuing contract may be 
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bly by secret ballot. 





The Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association, Article IV, Sec- 
tion 1, reads, in part, as follows: Amy local education association or group of 
twenty-five (25) members of the Kentucky Education Association may show 
intention of sponsoring candidates for President, President-Elect, and a Vice- 
President by signing a petition, preparing a biographical sketch, submitting 
a picture, and sending these to the Executive Secretary prior to January 25, 
and same shall be published im the March issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal. Nominations for these officers shall be made from the floor of the 
Delegate Assembly on the day preceding the time of voting. The President, 
President-Elect, and Vice-President shall be elected by the Delegate Assem- 


Three such petitions, together with biographical sketches and pictures, 
have been submitted to the Executive Secretary, and are presented here in 
accordance with the provisions of the Constitution cited above. 



































Charlton Hummel 


The Louisville Education Associa- 
tion proudly sponsors Charlton Hum- 
mel, a classroom teacher, as a candi- 
date for president-elect of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and takes 
pleasure in announcing the endorse- 
ment of his candidacy by the Fifth 
District Education Association. 

Mr. Hummel’s experience is an im- 
pressive record of the leadership roles 
which he has assumed in local, state 
and national educational associations. 
At the present time he is serving as 
Vice-President of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, an experience which 
has given him the opportunity to know 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
president's office. He has served as a 
member of the Fifth District Educa 
tion Association, Board of Directors 
and was president of the Louisville 
Education Association for two years. 


Among his other professional services, 
Charlton Hummel has assumed the 
leadership role as chairman of the KEA 
Tenure and Academic Freedom Com- 
mission from 1954 to 1960. He has 
served as a member of the National 
Education Association Tenure and 
Academic Freedom Committee from 
1957 to 1960. He was a member of the 
Don DuShane Committee, for ten 
years he acted as a consultant and 
leader of the KEA Leadership Confer- 
ence, for nine years he has been a dele- 
gate to the NEA Convention. In addi- 
tion he has served as delegate to the 
Governor’s Conference on Education, 
and has been a member of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the KEA Leader- 
ship Conference. He has been a mem- 
ber of the KEA since 1929 and is a 
life member of NEA. 


The professional training of Mr. 
Hummel includes a Bachelor of Arts 
degree at Kentucky Weyleyan College, 
a Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and post-graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky. 
He has taught thirty-one years, six 
years at Central City and twenty-five 
years in the Louisville Public Schools. 

Mr. Hummel is married to the 
former Virginia Coots of Central City, 
Kentucky, and has one daughter, Mrs. 
Robert Thornberry, a teacher at La- 
fayette Junior High, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Rarely has any member of the teach- 
ing profession had a better profes- 
sional background nor such a variety 


Please turn to page 22 
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W. C. “Bill” Shattles 


The Eastern Kentucky Association 
has unanimously endorsed and is proud 
to present W. C. “Bill” Shattles as a 
candidate for President-Elect of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 

We feel that his sound educational 
philosophy, his ability to organize and 
promote a desirable educational pro- 
gram, and his leadership in the ad- 
vancement of the teaching profession 
eminently qualifies Mr. Shattles for 
this position. We believe that this 
position of leadership in the K-E.A. 
demands a man who possesses these 
qualities in the degree he possesses 
them. 

Mr. Shattles has come through the 
ranks as a classroom teacher, coach of 
athletics, elementary school principal, 
secondary school principle, assistant 
superintendent, and is presently super- 
intendent of the Ashland Public 
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Schools. This service has been in the 
Western, Central, and Eastern sections 
of Kentucky. 

He is an active member in the local 
Educational Association, Eastern Ken- 
tucky Education Association (imme- 
diate past president), Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, N.E.A., American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the Kentucky Association of 
School Administrators. 


Mr. Shattles has received many pro- 
fessional honors that give testimony 
to his dedication and leadership ability. 
He is a member or has been honored 
by the following professional organi- 
zations: Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, Marquis Who's Who — 1959, 
Who's Who in American Education 
—1959, and President of the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association. 


His formal training includes an 
A. B. degree from Western State Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, Kentucky; M. A. 
degree from Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va, and graduate work 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky and George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Shattles’ own words will sum 
marize his objectives: “I am deeply 
concerned in the interest and welfare 
of teachers, in improving the quality 
of education for Kentucky children, in 
promoting desirable educational legis- 
lation, and in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of unity in our profession for a 
common cause.” 


Please turn to page 22 
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Roy McDonald 


The First District Education Associa- 
tion is proud to present as a candidate 
for vice president of the Kentucky 
Education Association for 1961-62 Mr. 
Roy McDonald, superintendent, Trigg 
County Schools. 

Mr. McDonald has had a wide ex- 
perience in education and in state 
government and probably has as thor- 
ough an understanding of the prob- 
lems of education in Kentucky as any 
person in the Commonwealth. 

Mr. McDonald has been a class- 
room teacher, a principal, and a super- 
intendent. He is a former state senator 
and for four years was chairman of 
the senate’s education committee. For 
the last two regular sessions of the 
General Assembly, the most productive 
for education in Kentucky’s history, he 
served as chairman of ‘the K.E.A. legis- 
lative committee. 

Mr. McDonald is a native of Eddy- 
ville, Kentucky. He holds a B. S. de- 
gree from Murray State College and 
a M. A. degree from George Peabody 
College. He is a past president of the 
First District Education Association 
and the Murray State College Alumni 
Association. He has served as vice 
president of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges, Secondary, and Elemen- 
tary Schools and as a member of the 
State Executive Committee on Formu- 
lation of the Minimum Foundation 
Law. 


For Vice President 





Mr. McDonald is a life member of 
NEA, a member of PTA, and a lay 
leader of the Methodist Church, Cadiz, 
Kentucky. He was a delegate to the 
Governor's Conference on Education - 
and a delegate to the NEA National 
Convention 1956-58. 

Because of Roy McDonald's en- 
thusiastic efforts on behalf of educa- 
tion, his devotion to the school pro- 
gram in Kentucky, his executive leader- 
ship in K.E.A. and his added experi- 
ence in the State Legislature, we solicit 
your support of him as a candidate 
for the office of vice president of 
K.E.A. 


Dennis Taylor, President 
First District Education 
Association 
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Charlton Hummel 
Continued from page 20 


of associational experience as a basis 
for leading the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

Members of the teaching profession 
realize that professional education and 
the state public schools need at this 
time strong leadership. When such 
leadership can be found in a class- 
room teacher who is vocal, knowledge- 
able, capable and experienced, added 
strength is given to the whole associa- 
tion. 

The concern which Mr. Hummel 
feels for Kentucky education is ex- 
pressed in his own way: “At a time 
when additional moneys have come 
from the state level to provide im- 
proved education for the boys and 
girls of Kentucky, and at a time when 
public interest is so strongly focused 
on public education in our state, it 
would be my purpose to assist others 
in the teaching profession to move 
steadily and strongly toward a con- 
tinued improvement of educational 
standards and services for the state- 
wide community. 

“If it were possible for me to select 
now a banner under which I would 
like to serve as President of KEA, it 
would be: ‘Quality Service to En- 
hance Quality Education.’ ” 

Paul Sparks, President 

Louisville Education Association 

Ed Binford 
Committee Chairman 





1961 
KEA CONVENTION 


See the 


COMPLETE PROGRAM 


in the 


APRIL ISSUE 











Turn to page 28 for more special 
notes on convention meetings. 
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W. C. “‘Bill’’ Shattles 


Continued from page 21 
We respectfully ask for your sup- 
port of his candidacy as President-Elect 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 
Monroe Wicker, Secretary 
Eastern Kentucky Education 
Association 
For the Board of Directors 





Teachers from Louisville and 
Jefferson County should plan 
to register for the KEA Conven- 
tion on Wednesday, April 5, 
1:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m., and 
7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., on the 
mezzanine floor of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 











CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The following committees have 
been named by President Grace Weller 
to serve during the 1961 convention 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion: 


Credentials 


Chester Redmon, Hopkinsville, Chair- 
man 

Rodney Herrold, Paducah 

Roger Jones, Jackson 

Beulah Grooms, Glasgow 

Mrs. Eliza Clark McKnight, Russell 

Charles M. Lawson, Williamsburg 

Rozellen Griggs, Fort Thomas 

Mrs. Vera M. Proctor, Fort Knox 


_ Resolutions 


Kenneth Estes, Owensboro, Chairman 
Conrad Ort, Louisville 

R. B, Atwood, Frankfort 

Frances Russell, Columbia 

Mrs. Jewell Wilson, Pineville 





CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS 


Miss Clarice 
Kline will speak 
at the General 
Session of the 
KEA Conven- 
tion on Thurs- 
day morning, 
April 6, on the 
subject, “A 
Charge to Keep.” 

Miss Kline is the 1960-61 president 
of the National Education Association, 
and is on leave from her position as a 
high school teacher in Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. She has some strong feelings 
about the responsibilities teachers have 
not only toward their students but also 
toward the teaching profession itself. 


She brought to the presidency of 
NEA a glowing personality, plus a 
broad knowledge of her work as a 
teacher and as a member of a profes- 
sional group. She has been profes- 
sionally active at the local, state, and 
national levels, having served as presi- 
dent and on many committees at all 
three levels. 





Miss Pauline 
Frederick will 
speak at the 
General Session 
on Friday eve- 
ning, April 7, 
on the subject, 
“The United 
Nations and the 
World Today.” 

Miss Frederick is United Nations 
Correspondent for the National Broad- 
casting Company’s news staff, and was 
the first woman to be elected president 
of the UN’s Correspondents Associa- 
tion. She is a veteran news gatherer, 





_ and her calm, authoritative voice has 


reported many world crises over NBC 
radio and television. 

This brown eyed, brown haired 
native of Pennsylvania has been work- 
ing at her news trade since she started 
interviewing wives of diplomats and 
selling the stories to the Washington 
Star. She made her first overseas broad- 
cast from Chungking in 1945. 
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The annual KEA luncheon 
of the Kentucky Department 
of Elementary School Princi- 
pals will be held in the Roof 
Garden of the Brown Hotel 
on April 6, 1961, beginning 
at 12:30 p.m. (The time is 
determined by the fact that 
the general sessions of the 
KEA Convention will be held 
at Freedom Hall this year.) 


If you wish to attend this 
luncheon, it is essential that 
a PAID RESERVATION be 
made on or before FRIDAY, 
MARCH 31, 1961. The cost 
of the luncheon, including 
tax and gratuities, will be 
$2.25. Members of DESP and 
their guests are invited to at- 
tend. 


Reservation blanks will be 
mailed to all members. THEY 
MUST BE RETURNED BY 
MARCH 31 to 


Miss Josephine McKee 
2326 Gladstone 
Louisville 5, Ky. 


Since we have been fortu- 
nate enough to move back to 
the Roof Garden of the Brown 
Hotel, we shall have adequate 
room. RESERVATIONS ARE 
ESSENTIAL. Tickets will be 
issued at the door ‘to all who 
have made them. 
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For the KEA-DESP 


Opportunity Strikes 


Mrs. Roberta S. Barnes, president of the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, will be the speaker at the annual 
luncheon and business meeting of the KEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, during the KEA Convention. The NEA- 
DESP was 40 years old last month, and under Mrs. Barnes’ leader- 
ship, we will continue to dedicate ourselves to the building of 


richer, fuller lives for children. 


She is principal of Lafayette School in Washington, D.C., and 
brings to our departmental meeting a rich background as an~ 
educator and leader in professional activities. 


Mrs. Barnes’ professional career in- 
cludes experience as a classroom teach- 
er, supervisor, and principal in the 
public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Prior to assuming her present 
position, she was principal of the 
laboratory school and professor of 
education at the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ College. While at that insti- 
tution, she served on their Advisory 
Council, as a member of the executive 
board of the National Child Research 
Center, as a leader in the University 
of Maryland Child Study Program, 
and as a member of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council of the District 
of Columbia. 

From 1950 to 1953, she was an in- 
structor in education at George Wash- 
ington University, in addition to her 
duties as a principal. 

Mrs. Barnes ha§ been active on 
many professional committees in the 
District school system, working on 
promotion policies, report card re- 
vision, and curriculum revision. In 
addition, she has served on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Examiners. 


Both in the District and on the na- 
tional level she has been extremely 
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active in the work of her professional 
associations. She has served both as 
president and as vice-president of the 
D. C. Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion, and was art editor of the D. C. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Barnes’ responsibilities in the 
national department have been numer- 
ous. She has been a leader, coordinator, 
and speaker at several of the depart- 
ment’s annual meetings was state rep- 
resentative to the national organiza- 
tion; and has been a member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board, serving two 
years as Book Review Editor of NA- 
TIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. In 
addition, she was responsible for com- 
piling the results of the DESP Profes- 
sional Standards Project, begun in 
1951 and completed in 1955. 


She is an active member of several 
other organizations, including the Na- 
tional Education Association, the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Make your reservations today so 
that you will be guaranteed an op- 
portunity to meet Mrs. Barnes face to 
face, and to share with her our under- 
takings and problems. We are indeed 
privileged to have her, and we extend 
to her a pre-meeting welcome as only 
Kentuckians can offer. 


“Please send me some news, won't you?” 
says this ole reporter in her wee, wee 
voice. 


Mrs. Katherine L. Moore, Reporter 
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Another KEA Service. . . 


TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE 


The TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE is 
available to KEA members who might wish to change 
positions, and to administrators who have the responsi- 
bility of filling teaching vacancies. 

A list of teachers registered with the TEACHER- 
POSITION LISTING SERVICE will be made avail- 
able to all superintendents in Kentucky; a list of all 
vacancies sent to this office by superintendents will be 
made available to teachers who have registered with 
the TEACHER-POSITION LISTING SERVICE. 

Lyndle Barnes, KEA Director of Special Services, is 
in charge of this service, and any inquiries concerning 
it should be directed to him. 

It should be understood that this is not a placement 
bureau, but is merely an attempt to bring teachers and 
vacancies together. This added service is another way 
in which KEA attempts to help its members. 





If you are intrested in registering with the Teacher-Position Listing Service, fill out the form below 

















ete “aaa are ne ct ae ee Ss a Se l,l Ce | 
TEACHER - POSITION LISTING SERVICE 
Kentucky Education Association | 

“eee eee ewer enwr eee e eee eee eee eee eeee 2303 SOUTH THIRD STREET eee eee ewer eee ewnew eee eee eee eee 
date LOUISVILLE 8, KY. date received 
ee Sioa a GO Lrk tsp iia "iv Dib nie © bia Acts .w Nip ele Wibse NSE RR @ alee Wb s Sw wia0 i 0.0 wis wa a W eles 0-656 Spe eiete seine ee | 
surname first middle | 
Contact | 
i er erie eR Neem cnet, Gun Oi 21d Ske ttc pyaie als Km wie sie aieleie seb » a'sh eS WAlw pe ola Sci RS ba whole aw aac sk aie. | 
| 
ite MMR SEAR CS Cole ee SE ee dnd © tee vase Mo veragans dea sbiawe Oho: . wae Wedageatwbiien se | 
Sex Race Age Degrees I 
“SS RS RS LAN: SAS 7 PS ae hie a EE SOCAN etre | 
Yrs. Exp Last place taught (School System) Geographical Preference | 
1 (| VESPER SE Ae ar See ge, SIN SIR Ee Poe aw eets SUE MRE Shi Gn \nie oy oigis ie ease Gb 6c Gis p's Beal oip kd ob W'S 6.0 4045) a | 
| Position Desired in order of Preference | 
Te set on akg oman ee Fa SO ia | 
| Institution where credentials are available | 
| | 
| Please send my name fo administrators: Yes............. oy OE ee Member of KEA: Yes ............. Pee Beyer ere ee | 
| (Notify KEA immediately when you are no longer available.) : 
L Si a a TN og | 
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KEA Board of Directors 


The following are brief notes 


on problems considered and 
actions taken by the KEA Board 
of Directors at their regular 
meeting in Louisville on Satur- 
day, February 11, 1961: 


1. 


10. 


Heard a progress report from the 
chairman. of a committee planning 
an apartment building for retired 
teachers. 


. Approved mileage at the rate of 


three cents per mile for a work- 
shop of department presidents. 


. Received the report of the NEA 


Director. 


Accepted the report from the joint 
meeting of the KEA commissions. 


. Authorized the appointment of a 


committee to determine the rules 
for use of KEA building by groups 
not in the teaching profession. 


. Confirmed the recommendations 


of the KEA President for mem- 
bership on the Commission on 
Finance Education and Salary 
Scheduling. 


. Agreed to open the APA plan for 


additional school systems next 
year. 


. Decided to construct a temporary 


office in the lobby of the building 
until permanent facilities could be 
added. 


. Directed the executive secretary 


to have the building painted and 
the drapes and rugs cleaned. 


Made University of Kentucky cen- 
ters and colleges of the Univer- 
sity units entitled to delegates, 
when membership makes such 
units eligible. 
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11. 


32. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Considered an invitation to attend 
the evaluation school for TEPS 
on April 21 and 22. 


Continued the contract for print- 
ing the Kentucky School Journal 
for 1961-62. 


Approved a resolution calling for 
certain revisions in the National 
Defense Education Act. 


Passed a motion authorizing the 
purchase of a table for the board 
room. 


Endorsed Mitchell Davis for presi- 
dent-elect of the NEA Department 
of Rural Area and County Super- 
intendents. 


Set the next meeting date of the 
board for Tuesday, April 4, 1961. 








Did you ride the KEA 
Special Bus to Los Angeles 
last summer? 


..+ Would you like to 
re-hash the trip with 
the others who went? 


If so, bere’s your chance .. 


The group will eat breakfast 
together during the KEA Con- 
vention. A special room has 
been reserved at the Sheraton 
Hotel for 7:30 a.m. on Thurs- 
day, April 6, 1961. For $1.50 
you can talk over the trip over 
fruit juice, scrambled eggs, 
bacon, toast, and coffee. 


If you plan to attend, notify 
Gladys E. Wyatt, 1479 South 
4th Street, Louisville 8, Ky., be- 
fore April 1. 


If you attend you may find 
out who let out the ‘‘dirt” that 
was published in the Septem- 
ber Journal. 




















IS..1T ETHIGAL .. . for a 
teacher to avoid established 
channels to seek a solution 
for a problem? 


TOM JONES was assigned by the board of education to certain supervisory 
responsibilities in the school system. He felt the assignment was unreason- 
able and unjust. He talked to individual members of the board in an 


attempt to get the assignment changed. 


Furthermore, he carried his grievance to some of his friends in the com- 
munity. People began to take “sides” with the result that friction among 
board members developed and a rift was created between the board and 


the community. 


Jones should have followed established policies by talking frankly with 
the school administration about his dissatisfaction and then to the entire 


board of education at a regular meeting. 


KEA Code of Ethics: Responsibility to the Profession 


He recognizes and follows the accepted chain of authority in conducting school 


business, in making appeals or criticisms. 
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[KENTUCKY SOCIAL STUDIES 


by 


Marcery L. SETTLE, Supervisor 
Daviess County Schools 


A student studying “Kentucky” can now become fully 
aware of all of the facets of the geography and history of 
his state. The workbook correlates the two subjects in the 
most interesting manner. 


This workbook carries page references to the state adopted 


wre 


go 


wo yey 
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Retail price 84c 


Oklahoma City 








history texts and Kentucky Geography by Schwendemann. ] 


J. Leon Cook, Representative 
P.O. Box 53, Iroquois Station 


Louisville, Kentucky 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


School price 63c 


Chattanooga 
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hand or 

team here! 
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Quick, easy way 
to raise money 
for your group... 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC. Townspeople, schoo! patrons 
buy with tremendous enthusiasm when students sell 
Stuckey’s famed Pecan Log Roll in boxes ‘‘personalized’’ 
with picture of your group. Easy $1 seller with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in hurry for band instru- 
ments, uniforms, athletic goods, gym construction, class 
trips, visual aids, etc. No advance money required; pay 
after sale. Right now best time for success. Hundreds of 
U.S. schools using this new ‘‘Sweet Set-Up’’ plan. Send 
coupon today for free details. No obligation whatever. 


Stuckeys aria 


At no obligation send full details your personalized 
“Sweet Set-Up" Fund Raising Plan. We wish to raise: 








Add © 





City 
School 








Approx. no. students who will seli_. 
KT 3/61 





Secondary Principals 
SECOND DISTRICT 


Principals of the high schools and 
junior highs of Kentucky's Second Ed- 
ucation District have learned that it is 
professionally profitable for them to 
meet regularly and discuss their com- 
mon problems. 

The Second District Secondary Prin- 
cipals Association is composed of those 
persons who have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the junior and senior 
high grades. They gather from Chris- 
tian, Hopkins, Daviess, Henderson, 
McLean, Hancock, Webster and Union 
Counties six times each year. Their 
meetings are held at various schools 
throughout the district. 


Some months ago at one of the reg- 
ular meetings the group voted to or- 
ganize each meeting around a specific 
curriculum area. Since that time Music 
and the Language Arts have been fea- 
tured. The general plan is to invite a 
special consultant to work with the 
principals and a teacher from each 
school who is engaged in teaching in 
the subject area under study. 

Mr. Bill Bost, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Peabody College, spoke at the 
most recent meeting (Wednesday, 
February 1, 1961) held at Christian 
County High School, Hopkinsville. 
His topic was, “Current Trends in the 
Language Arts Curriculum.” After 
lunch Mr. Bost and Mrs. Jarvi, also a 
member of the staff at Peabody, di- 
rected a discussion session evolving 
from the earlier talk. 

To date, probably the chief value of 
the meetings has been the presence of 
classroom teachers who have contrib- 
uted to the discussions and have, ac- 
cording to their own statements, gained 
much from them. One teacher was 
heard to remark after the most recent 
meeting, “If we only had more time to 
go deeper into some of these ques- 


tions.” 
Reported by Chester C. Redmon 





Hopkinsville 
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On Their Own in Reading, by William S. Gray, with 
the collaboration of staff editors from the Language Arts 
Department; Scott, Foresman. 

This revised edition of a popular book does everything 
suggested in its sub-title, “How to give children independ- 
ence in analyzing new words.” It is a happy combination 
of theory and practice; the explanations are so clear, and 
the illustrations are so numerous, that the book has a practi- 
cal value for all who read it. 

It begins with a simple, though adequate, explanation 
of terms used through the text. This is valuable in that it 
provides readers with a common basis of understanding at 
the beginning. From there, the author proceeds with an 
explanation of the role of word perception in reading, 
and what is involved in word perception. 

The next four chapters constitute the real core of the 
book, and of the problem at hand. Gray presents a program 
in word analysis, and gives the details of word analysis at 
the first, second, and third stages of progress. Although 
the program is described primarily as it might be used 
with children in grades 1-8, it is sufficiently extensive and 
flexible to be used with high school students who need 
this kind of help. 

Chapter 4 gives procedures in word analysis that aid the 
child in analyzing independently one-syllable root words 
and their inflected and derived forms. Chapter 5 presents 
procedures for independent attack of two-syllable root 
words and their inflected and derived forms. Chapter 6 
lists procedures for analysis of multi-syllable words. 

The last chapter, a new one for this edition, is perhaps 
the most valuable single chapter in the book. Here, more 
than 40 pages are devoted to detailed and abundant prac- 
tices in using the dictionary as an aid to word perception. 
Following an explanation of the value of certain skills, the 
author presents exercises which may be done to assure a 
mastery of these skills. 


Perspectives on English, essays to honor W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, edited by Robert C. Pooley; a publication of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Co., $4.00. 

In connection with its golden anniversary, the NCTE 
sponsored the publication of two volumes. This one, in 
honor of the man who served as secretary-treasurer of the 
organization for 33 years, consists of 21 essays by some of 
the country’s most eminent teachers and scholars of English. 
The essays were written especially for this book, and repre- 
sent a cross-section of the various facets of the language 
arts. Elementary and secondary teachers, as well as college 
teachers, will find much here of both practical and inspira- 
tional value. 

The book is so rich and varied in content that no cursory 
review can do it justice. Here, an attempt will be made to 
indicate the content of only a few of the essays, chosen at 
random. 

“Let Them All Read,” by Helen K. Mackintosh, has to do 
with the joys attached to a program of literature which in- 
volves wide and extensive reading. She stresses the impor- 
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Reviews by A. J. Beeler 





tance of early familiarity with books, and suggests a num- 
ber of related activities which will implement and strength- 
en the program. 

In “The Teaching of Literature in Secondary Schools,” 
Marion C. Sheridan discusses the significance of the subject, 
offers certain standards to be aware of, and proposes some 
ways to achieve these goals. She emphasizes the importance 
of teaching literature especially, since the teacher affects 
the attitude of students toward books. 

She says further that a desirable literary experience is not 
likely to result from the teaching of literature through 
parroting. The subject involves a choice of methods and 
books; these choices are contingent in part upon a teacher's 
understanding of her students. The teacher of literature 
must be acquainted with research in reading techniques, 
and should incorporate them in her teaching. 

Other essays deal with such subjects as speaking, listen- 
ing, introductory courses in literature and composition at 
the college level, developing a love for good reading, the 
training of the teacher of English, and the use of standards. 


Essays on the Teaching of English, edited by Edward J. 
Gordon and Edward S. Noyes; a publication of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English; Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, $4.50. 

The second book sponsored by NCTE is equally good 
and helpful. It is composed of selected reports of four of 
the annual Yale Conferences on the teaching of English. 

The book is divided into three major categories: the 
teaching of language, the teaching of writing, and the 
teaching of literature. Each section has a brief, though eru- 
dite, introduction, and consists of several essays pertaining 
to the general subject. The essays represent both the work 


- of the committee as a whole, and individuals who relate 


their own experience and practical ideas. 

Perhaps the most provocative of the selections in Part I 
has to do with “What About Grammar?” The committee 
presents what appears to be a sensible answer to the ques- 
tion; the response involves what grammar should be taught, 
how it should be taught, and when. 

The section devoted to writing is a storehouse of infor- 
mation, abounding in theory and how-to-do-it ideas. The 
appendix includes a long list of suggested subjects for 
written composition. 

Section III, “The Teaching of Literature,” is also ex- 
ceedingly valuable. In addition to presenting some impor- 
tant theoretical background, the authors include as well 
specific suggestions for teaching the novel and poetry in ad- 
dition to Huckleberry Finn, Great Expectations, and Julius 
Caesar. 
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Three different musical groups will 
perform at the three General Sessions 
of the 1961 KEA Convention. On 
Thursday morning, April 6, a choral 
group from Woodford County will 
perform. That same evening, the band 
from Eastern State College will fur- 
nish music for the General Session. On 
Friday evening, April 7, the All-State 
Orchestra will play. 

The All-State Orchestra will be 
under the direction of Mr. Bernard 
Goodman, from the University of 
Illinois. Each year, KEA sponsors an 
“all-state” aggregation of musicians, 
alternating with choral, band, and 
orchestral groups. 

The guest conductor of these “all- 
state” groups is always an outstanding 
musician and conductor. This year is 
no exception. Mr. Goodman has been 
Conductor of the University of 
Illinois Symphony Orchestra since 
1950. Under his leadership, this has 


Music at the Convention 


become known as one of the outstand- 
ing groups of its kind in the country. 

In addition to his regular responsi- 
bilities at the University, he appears 
in concert as a violin soloist, as a 





Bernard Goodman 








member of the Walden String Quar- 
tet, and as musical director and con- 
ductor of the Champaign-Urbana 
Civic Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Good- 
man is also in demand as a guest con- 
ductor with other groups, having 
served in that capacity with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in 1960, and more re- 
cently with the Texas All-State High 
School Orchestra. 

Mr. Goodman received academic 
training at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. He taught instrumental music 
in the public schools of Cleveland, and 
was first violinist with the Cleveland 
Symphony, from 1936 to 1946. He has 
toured widely, in this country and 
abroad, with the Walden group, has 
served on the faculty at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and, since 1947, has been an 
Artist-in-Residence and Professor of 
Music at the University of Illinois. 

¢$¢¢ 





A complete dictionary program... 


The name Merriam-Webster on your school dictionary means that its ac- 
curacy and utility are guaranteed by (1) the experience gained in a century 
of specializing completely in dictionary making, (2) the knowledge of two 
hundred of the world’s greatest lexicographers, (3) the editorial know-how 
of a full-time editorial staff who maintain an unending check on our living 


language. 


Webster’s Elementary Dictionary (gold) 


Webster’s New 


Secondary School Dictionary (silver) 








Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 


Webster’s New International, 


The first school dictionaries built on their own citation files— 


examples collected from over 90% of all textbooks now in 


use in our schools. 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Webster’s Students Dictionary 


School dictionaries based on Webster's New International Dic- 
Edition—recognized as the supreme authority 


tionary, Second 
on American English. 


American Book Company 


Representatives: Mr. O. L. McElroy, Mr. Joe S. Caudill 


Second Edition 


Webster’s Geographical Dictionary 
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Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 








300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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onvention Notes 


A challenge for Science Teachers 


All teachers interested in science, both elementary and secondary, will 
meet during the KEA Convention to initiate a program to study and pro- 


mote the teaching of science in Kentucky. 


Science teachers are faced with the 
challenge to meet the demands and 
needs of today in the classroom, from 
kindergarten through the college level. 
A great part of this challenge centers 
around what is frequently called “gen- 
eral education,” but it also involves de- 
veloping and preserving early interests 
in science at all age levels. 

Natural science, with its modern 
applications from the fields of astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, geology, and 
physics, is a new teaching area for 
many elementary teachers, and has 
taken on new significance with many 
secondary teachers. For those individ- 


—H. H. LaFuse, President 
Kentucky Academy of Science 


uals who have kept up with the trends, 
science causes little fear or hesitation 
in the classroom. 

A wealth of interesting phenomena 
of nature, and of this scientific world, 
offer an excellent laboratory for in- 
vestigation, for thinking, and for the 
development of habits and personali- 
ties in children. This laboratory ex- 
tends from textbook to nature, from 
pole to pole, and from the center of 
the earth to the farthest star. 

When a child has an experience in 
this area, he normally becomes curi- 
ous. The ignoring of this curiosity, or 


Please turn the page 









Science Teachers Meet 
Friday, April 7, 2:00 p.m. 
South Room, Brown Hotel 











ACE BREAKFAST 

The breakfast of the Kentucky 
Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation is to be held on Thursday, 
April 6, beginning at 8:00 a.m., 
in the Mirror Room of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 

The price of the tickets is 
$1.75. Please have ticket requests 
in one week in advance as #o 
tickets will be sold at the door 
without advance reservations, 

Mail all reservation requests to 
Mrs. Barbara Whitten, 9302 
Farnham Dr., Anchorage, Ky. 
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se TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 


GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 
THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 


@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND. PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


202 FRANCIS BUILDING 





\ 
7 wort THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 

& GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
niche SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
: LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 







LOCAL OFFICE: 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


























Science Teachers 
Continued from page 29 


its satisfaction, may lead him to live 
with a confused mind, or to one that 
is orderly and capable of thinking; to 
live in superstition or fear, or with an 
understanding and appreciation of his 
environment; to live in an attitude 
that is biased, prejudiced, and intoler- 
ant, or with one which seeks and ac- 
cepts evidence, new ideas, judgment, 
and logic. 


The content, approach, planning, 
and integration of the sciences, are 
problems not easily or quickly solved. 
The challenge is to the teachers of 
science. It is evident that teachers of 
science should unite their efforts, and 
to take advantage of every opportuni- 
ty to improve science teaching. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES 


HOME ECONOMICS 
PHARMACY 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1961 


Intersession: 
First Regular Term: 


Second Regular Term: 


A wide selection of courses and special features 


to enrich and accelerate your program of study in 


BUSINESS ADMINSTRATION 


AUXILIARY COURSES 


on Improving Techniques in Reading and Study, 
The Fundamentals of English Usage, Mathematics, 
Typewriting and Shorthand 


For Further Information, Address 
DEAN, SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
CINCINNATI 21, OHIO 


June 5-jJune 16 
June 16-July 21 
July 22-August 25 


EDUCATION 


NURSING AND HEALTH 
FINE ARTS 








J.6. 
Stratton 





Mr. J. G. Stratton, Sr., of Clinton, 
Oklahoma, will deliver the main ad- 
dress at the 1961 KEA Convention 
General Session on Thursday, April 6, 
at 8:00 pm. His topic is entitled, 
“Builders of Temples.” 

For many years he has been active 
in laymen’s work in the field of public 
education, having served as president 
of the Clinton Board of Education, the 
Oklahoma School Boards Association, 
and the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. In addition, he has been a 
leader in the P.T.A., the Citizens’ 
Committee for Public Schools, and the 
White House Conference. 

Outside the field of education, he is 
primarily concerned with agriculture, 
having been awarded the Master 
Agronomists Degree from Oklahoma 
State University. 





Important Meeting 


Wednesday, April 5, 1961 


PRESIDENTS 


OF 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


1:30 P.M. 


Kentucky Hotel 


Room 317 


Purpcse: To discuss present programs 
and activities of KEA Affiliated 
Groups, and ways in which they might 
be strengthened. 
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Like Pedaguese? 


Effective communication with the 
consumer of research remains a diffi- 
cult problem. Researchers develop spe- 
cial interests and tend to become lan- 


guage-bound, 


Fortunately, the situation in educa- 
tion is not quite so difficult as that re- 
ported by F. F. Colton in an article 
for the September, 1949, Scientific 
Monthly titled, “Some of My Best 


Friends Are Scientists.” 
Mr. Colton wrote: 


A New York plumber of foreign 
extraction with a limited command of 
English wrote the National Bureau of 
Standards and said he found that hy- 
drochloric acid quickly opened drain- 
age pipes when they got clogged and 
asked if it was a good thing to use. 


A Bureau scientist replied: 


“The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is 
indisputable, but the corrosive residue 
is incompatible with metallic per- 


manences.” 


The plumber wrote back thanking 
the Bureau for telling him the method 
was all right. The scientist was a little 
disturbed and showed the correspond- 
ence to his boss, another scientist. 


The latter wrote the plumber: 


“We cannot assume responsibility 
for the production of toxic and noxious 
residue with hydrochloric acid and sug- 
gest you use an alternative procedure.” 


The plumber wrote back that he 
agreed with the Bureau—Hydrochloric 
acid works fine. A top scientist—boss 
of the first two—broke the impasse by 
tearing himself loose from technical 
terminology and writing this letter: 


“Don’t use hydrochloric acid. It 


eats hell out of the pipes.” 
—Newsletter 
Franklin County Schools 
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THE 
COMPLETE HEALTH 
PROGRAM 





Health for Better Living 


A balanced, up-to-date series for Grades 1 through 8, 
presenting important concepts of health, recreation, safety, 
personal and social development. Aids to learning include 
text questions, standards of health and their application, and 
numerous games and activities. Attractive illustrations— 
many in color—enliven the series. Illustrated Manuals pro- 
vide practical guidance. 


I HEALTH AND HAPPY DAYS 

Il HEALTH IN WORK AND PLAY 

Ill HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR YOU 

IV GROWING YOUR WAY 

V KEEPING HEALTHY AND STRONG 

VI TEAMWORK FOR HEALTH 

VII EXPLORING THE WAYS OF HEALTH 
VIII ON YOUR OWN 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Representatives—Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, Murray, Kentucky 
Mrs. Lovise W. Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington, Ky. 








p——= FREE COLOR POSTER ———~j 
11”x14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Specify number of posters and miniatures 
needed. Teachers only—Write: and literature 
Ivy Corporation @ Montclair, N. J. 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Stanford, Calif. 











| TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS | 


We are fortunately sitveted in a high-demand, 
high-salary erea. Kindergarten thru cellege. 


Apply now on no-obligation 
TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Py 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





**Monthly payment plan."’ 














University of Arizona will offer, in coopera- 
tion with professors from Stanford Universi- 
ty and Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 
11, art, folklore, geography, history, language 

courses. Tuition, board and 
room, $245. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7237, 



















EDUCATORS INVESTMENT FINANCE CORP. 


(A Kentucky Corporation) 
201 ELINE BUILDING e 111 SOUTH HUBBARD LANE e LOUISVILLE 7, KENTUCKY 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


Mitchell Davis T. W. Stewart Earle D. Jones 
President, Glasgow Hopkinsville Maysville 
James A. Cawood Marvin L. Malone John D. Darnell 
Vice-President, Harlan Louisville Frankfort 
Robert S. Bieloh Edwin R. Ward John A. Bieloh 
Exec. Vice-President, Bowling Green Louisville 
St. Matthews Russell R. Below R. G. Eversole 
Ted L. Crosthwait Henderson Hazard 
Secretary-Treasurer, Holland Rose E. G. Jones 
Bardstown Benton Mt. Sterling 
Russell Williamson Russell C. Moore W. Roy Bondurant 
Inez Richmond Frankfort 
LEGALITY: 


The validity of the issue of the Common Stock and Debentures has been approved by John D. Darnell 
and William E. Johnson, Attorneys at Law, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


AUDITING OF CORPORATION’S BOOKS: 
The books of the Corporation will be audited annually by the Certified Public Accounting firm, Yeager, 
Ford and Warren, Louisville, Kentucky. 


PRESENT SECURITIES OFFERING: 

This offering is being made available to the Teachers of Kentucky at $8.00 per unit, to be paid for 
in cash or installments. A unit will consist of one share of Common Voting Stock and one 8% De- 
benture in the amount of $4.00. This will afford the Teachers of the State an opportunity to invest in 
a Company that they can call their own. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY: 


























Educators Investment Finance Corporation 
yblipaiting 201 Eline Bldg. 111 S. Hubbard Lane, Louisville 7, Ky. | 
OFFERING Date: 19... | 
180,000 Shares I am interested in additional information concerning EDUCATORS | 
Of INVESTMENT FINANCE CORPORATION. | 
Common Stock ( ) Investing 
and ( ) Loan | 
$400,000.00 Registered : | 
Debentures at 8% Interest (Name) ; 
* * &* 
( Address ) | 




















This Offering Is For Bona Fide Residents Of Kentucky Only 
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Why not make your plans to 
spend a day or more in New York 
City at the conclusion of the NEA 
Convention and visit the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations? The 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions and the Division of Travel 
Service are planning a special “Day 
at the UN” on Saturday, July 1, 
1961. 

Plans include: (1) Special trans- 
portation from Atlantic City to New 
York City on Saturday morning, July 
1; (2) Hotel accommodations for 
those who wish to remain in New 
York City overnight; (3) Conducted 
tours through UN headquarters and 
film showings on the United Nations 
both Saturday morning and afternoon; 
(4) A special lunch in the UN cafe- 
teria with a wonderful view of the 
East River and the ship docks in 
Brooklyn; and (5) A program that 
will include a talk by one of the UN’s 
top officials and a top official of the 
United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 

While you are in New York, of 
course, there are many other things 
you may want to see, such as visit 


A Day at the United Nations 


Radio City Music Hall, an outstanding 
New York play, the sights of New 
York, a bit of Christmas shopping, or 
any one of a host of other things. For 
those remaining in New York over- 
night the program includes a three 
hour boat ride around Manhattan on 
Sunday afternoon. 

We hope many of you will take 
advantage of this wonderful opportu- 
nity to see the United Nations while 
you are so close. You will take home 
with you the inspiration you are sure 
to get from a tour of UN headquar- 
ters; next fall you will be able to teach 


your classes about this great interna- 
tional organization with a new realism. 

Transportation to New York, hotel 
accommodations there, and space facil- 
ities at the UN are limited. Costs on 
this project will vary from about 
$14.00 to $28.00, depending upon the 
services you request. Orders will be 
filled on a “first come, first served” 
basis. 

Application Blanks for your “Day at 
the UN” can be obtained by submit- 
ting the “Request for Application” 
form below. 





National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





’ Request For Application 
Mr. Harold Colvin, Division of Travel Service 


I am interested in obtaining complete information on “NEA Day at the 
UN” on July 1, 1961. Please send me an Application Blank. 


eo ee we eo ee ae ee ee a ee ee a 
eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee reer eeee 
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Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 


PROGRAMS 


of 
SUMMER 


Let a summer on Peabody.s air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and re- 
laxing experience of summer study at the very TIN. 
doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


e FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 12- August 18 


© EARLY SUMMER TERM —June 12 - July 15 
© LATE SUMMER TERM 


© INTERSESSION 
© WORKSHOPS 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition.” 


—August 21 - September 1 


sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical 
Old South. Write today for SUMMER BULLE- 


—July 17 - August 18 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators 





CONTINUING SCHOOL RESEARCH URGED 


mpl 





research development organiza- 
tions operated by industry, claims Dr. 
Robert A. Christie, executive director 
of the Governor’s committee on educa- 
tion. The research agency should be 
permanent in order to make continu- 
ing — of educational problems, 
e said. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ZOOMING 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—According 
to the U.S. Cham of Commerce, 
public school enrollment in 1959-60 
rose to 46.5 million, an increase 
15 million. During the past decade, 
it increased 48.4 percent. 


TREND IS TO GRADUATE STUDY 
BRYN MAWR, PA.—More than 45 
percent of those receiving A.B. de- 
grees from Bryn Mawr College in 
1960 have gone on to further study, 
the college reports, whereas in 1951 
only 28 © ag, attended graduate 
school. e largest percentage of 
employed graduates in 1960 are in 
teaching or teacher training. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION REPORT 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that 
60,000 more teachers are needed to 
teach the mentally retarded. Only 
about 20,000 teachers are now equip- 
ped to deal with the 10 to 12 per- 
cent of our school population who 
have special learning problems. The 
report adds that recent advances in 
chological knowledge have con- 
siderably improved the chances 
the mentally retarded to lead produc- 


tive lives. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set 
four new free School 
fuss | Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 

















TEACHER SALARIES ON THE RISE 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—During the 
past 10 years, average teacher salaries 
in public elementary and ary 
schools rose over 70 percent reports 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 


DROP OUTS HELPED 








TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES— A 


nine-year-old program, staffed by 
volunteers, is proving highly sucess- 
ful in making productive workers out 
of boys and girls who have dropped 
out of school. Volunteer instructors 
in the manual arts are teachers 
artisans, businessmen, parents and 
U.S. Navy personnel. 


oO ° — °o 


KEA RECOMMENDATION APPRECIATED 

Educators Mutual is proud of this 
expression of confidence by the KEA 
. . . and promises to offer Kentucky 
teachers the most modern forms of 
low-cost Major Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Hospital-Surgical and Re- 
tired Teachers’ Protection Plans avail- 
able. Six groups now are in force. 
Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910... 
and received $23,000,000 in disability 
benefits. 







George D. Conley 
State Manager 
Ashland, Ky. 


COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 
DC Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 











Teacher Tenure 
Continued from page 19 


terminated at any time for any of the 
following reasons: “(a) insubordina- 
tion, immoral character or conduct un- 
becoming a teacher and (b) ineffi- 
ciency, incompetency, physical or men- 
tal disability or neglect of duty.” 


In addition, certain procedures must 
be followed: (1) dismissal must be 
recommended by the superintendent; 
(2) a written statement of charges 
must be furnished the teacher; (3) a 
date and place for a hearing must be 
named; (4) certain time limits must 
be observed by both parties. 


The teacher decides whether or not 
to appear at the hearing. If the deci- 
sion of the teacher is in the negative, 
the board, by a majority vote, may le- 
gally dismiss the teacher. If the teach- 
er does decide to appear at the hear- 
ing, regular courtroom procedures 
must be followed. The Board of Educa- 
tion, in a sense, becomes prosecutor, 
judge, and jury; the decision of the 
Board, however, is subject to appeal to 
the circuit court. 


Two kinds of evidence, oral and 
written, are considered; but it is gen- 
erally agreed that the written record is 
the better evidence. Therefore, a per- 
sonnel file should be maintained on all 
employees. 


The transfer of teachers from one 
school to another in the same system is 
not mentioned in the tenure law. 
Teachers who are employed in a 


school system, after acquiring experi- 
ence in another system, are reterred to, 
in the tenure law, as “transfer teach- 

ers,” with regard to eligibility for lim- 
ited or continuing contracts. 


The TAF Commission 
The teaching profession anticipated 
problems in the development of tenure 
status, and, as a result, established the 
KEA Commission on Tenure and Aca- 


Next page 
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Spectacular pageants, 
parades, re-enactments of his- — 
toric events, hundreds of shrines 
and battle sites, including Vicks- 
burg’s famous National Military 
Park, make Mississippi the num- — 
ber one attraction during the 
Centennial. 


SEE THESE EXCITING PAGEANTS: 


VICKSBURG—"Gunboats 
‘Round the Bend" — Every Fri- 
day, March 31-June 30, 1961. 


JACKSON—"'Heritage of Valor” _ 
— Summer, 1961. 


NATCHEZ — ‘‘The Life of Jeffer- 


11, 18, 25, 1961. 2 





Miss Hospitality A-ST 
1504 State Office Building 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Send your full color “Calendar of Events” 
about Mississippi’s Civil War Centennial. 











City. State 
\ Lississippi 


MARCH, 1961 






son Davis’’ — April 27, May 4, 








Teacher Tenure 


Continued from page 34 


demic Freedom to help clarify and in- 
terpret the Kentucky Tenure Law. In 
addition, the commission assists in re- 
solving difficulties involving groups 
and individuals at the local level. 


The TAF Commission conducts for- 
mal or informal investigations, de- 
pending upon the request of the ag- 
grieved party or parties, and in light of 
the scope and nature of alleged viola- 
tions. To date, a large majority of the 
cases submitted to the commission 
have developed over a misinterpreta- 
tion of, or non-compliance with, the 
law, by all parties concerned. 


The frequency of the problems oc- 
curring in the area of tenure during 
the past two years, even though the 
number is small in comparison to the 
number of teachers in the state, points 
up the need for a thorough examina- 
tion of all aspects of the tenure law. 
This need will be met, in part, by a 
committee which has been appointed, 
representing a cross-section of those 
engaged in public education, to work 
with personnel in local districts to de- 
termine what changes are needed. 


Also, it should be remembered that 
written personnel policies are a neces- 
sity in the efficient operation of a 
school system, and doubly important 
when a tenure law is involved. Some 
preliminary research, in 1958, revealed 
that very few school systems in Ken- 
tucky have an up-to-date set of written 
personnel policies. This inadequacy 
should be corrected. 


The Kentucky Tenure Law is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to the 
security and morale of school person- 
nel. It parallels, in principle, the civil 
service system of the federal govern- 
ment, which has proven very desirable 
and valuable. The teaching profession 
has an obligation to see that the tenure 
law is carried out in such a manner 
as to serve the purpose for which it 
was enacted. ¢ ¢ 4 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown, If you decide 
to go ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you 
pay nothing in advance. We supply on 
consignment your choice of THREE 
VARIETIES of famous Mason Candy. 
At no extra charge each package is 
wrapped with a band printed with your 
organization’s name and picture. You 
pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales of our 
$1.00 box (663%3% profit to you on cost). 
There’s no risk! You can’t lose. Mail 
in coupon today for information about 
MASON’S PROTECTED FUND RAIS- 
ING DRIVES. 




















p-—-—-—-—----------- 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 ; 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. { 
Name 
| Age if under 21 | 
1 Address | 
Organization 
| Phone i 
| City State ! 
Sitipinindecebiisnatininiasniditiabicld agit a hii J 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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K E A DIRECTORY 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Kentucky Association of Educational 
Supervisors 
PRESIDENT—Golda Pensol, Glasgow 
Kenseciy Acsecietion of Elementary 
School Princi 
sy oy Leslie Kitchen, 1701 Lindy 
—s, = fadiay > ence 809 


i ollgee > Papil Seesonnel 
PRESIDENT—Bernard L. Miller, Davies County 





PRESIDENT— Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson Street, Louisville 
SECRETARY—G. C. 


Kentucky Association of Su 
tion — 
ae ens W. Belcher, 306° West 
Hill Street, Louisville 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Mae Dixon, 618 West Jef- 
ferson Street, Louisville 2 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTA- 
RY EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Ann Perguson, 126 West 


20th Street, Owensboro 
sucaprant—Jonn Long, Route 3, Hopkins- 


Teachers of i Children 
pin iy Pag on ny Amy 2355 


Hazelle Hancock, 1128 
Row, Louisville 13 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER 

AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


re ad Business Education Associa- 


. ee Murray 
wes, College Mgr 2 Moore, Franklin 
County High School” Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Chemistry 


Teachers 
PRESIDENT—Dr. Gate t Gout, Uni- 
eee SS eee eee * 
SECRETARY—Sister Mercia, Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, 3107 Lexington Road, Louisville 6 


Kentucky Classical Association 

PRESIDENT—Sister Isabel, SCN., LaSalette 
Academy, Covington 

SBCRATARY—Joan Heltsley, 141 Alumni 
Avenue, Hopkinsville 

Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of omen 

Nickel, University of 

Louisville, pore ills 


SECRETARY—Joanne Nicholson, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea 

Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
English 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Meta Riley Emberger, 1801 


Spring Drive, Louisville 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Enda Lee, 715 Walnus 


, Owensboro 
Conference of Foreign Language 
Ti ers 
—Mar, Rowbotham, Lafa' 
er Kareore ow yette 
me. R.A, Robinson, 4541 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville it 
Kentucky Council of Geography 
Teachers 
er f. Saweniomen, University 
SECRETARY—John Gartin, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
Kentucky Association of Health, 
Physical Education, pad Recreation 
PRESIDENT—Charles A Merriman 
mA cacti Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville 
Kentucky Association of Higher 
Educetion ae 
RES: or. . . 
mo eae 
SECRETARY— 


Kentucky High School Coaches 


tion 
punesenre—lehe Meihaus, Louisville 
SECRETARY—Joe Ohr, Irvine 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Ste 

PRESIDENT—Frank x Fei. Gottschalk Junior 
High School 

secnErat—Keaoedh¥ Waters, 2231 Valley 
Vista, Louisville 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Forrest Mercer, 801 Pro 


mF W. Young, 652 
South Main, La’ ; 

Kentucky Personnel and Guidance 
Association 

a ge Curtis Phipps, Georgetown 

SECRETARY—Mis, Mabel Barber, West Liberty, 
Kentucky 


Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers 


PRESIDENT—Bruce Vance, 201 Kenwood 
Drive, ille 14 


SECRETARY—Richard a University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 

Kentucky Psychological Association 

PRESIDENT—Dr. A. a Roberts, 505 Wood- 


bine Drive, Lexi 
SECRETAR v— Tessie ire ae, 345 Winchester, 


Paris 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Education 

PRESIDENT—Russell R. Below, 403 Lake 
Drive, Henderson 

SECRETARY—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 

koe Council for the Social 
Studies 

PRESIDENT—Keith P. Eiken, 614 Watage 


Drive, Louisville 6, Kentuc ky 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Flora H. McDonald, 1619 
S Louisville 5 


hady Lane, 
Kentucky Unit, The Association for 
Student Teaching 
—- —— University of 
sECRETARY— . “Mabel W. Jennings, Ease 
Kentucky State College, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
PRESIDENT—Justus Bier, University of Louis 


ville, Louisville 
SECRETARY—Juanita Todd, 125 Kentucky 


Avenue, Lexington 
Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 
ey Tn mY Tant, Morehead State 


. More! 
SECRETARY—Fithian Faries, 120 Walton 


Avenue, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of School 
Librarians 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Alma D. Hill, Elizabeth- 
tow: 

SECRETARY—No Report 

Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 

PRESIDENT—Josiah Darnall, College Station, 
Murray 

SECRETARY—T. A. Siwicki, Box 77, Paris 


Kentucky Speech Association 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Beverly Davis, Butler High 
School, Crums Lane, Louisville 16 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Neville McCracken, 
sonville High School, Madisonville 
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COMMISSION ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC 
+ . 
Abel 7. feel FREEDOM 
January 1, 1964 Torm 
- Jans 30, 1963 Harle D. Jones, Maysville .......ccecececcecsceseecs une 30, 1962 
..June 30, 1962 Warren Fi Pl ans des bee ea cht kee bss eso eeu une 30, 1961 
e Jane 30, 1963 Ane M. West, 2503 . pemets Sane, Louisville 16 ........ — 30) 18e1 
--Jane 30, 1963 fi, itsoel Rr Meus, Howse’ Cave ese 2 2202020005005 cJume 30° 1963 
..June 30, 1961 Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th Street, Owensboro ...... une 30, 1963 
* June 30,1961 Ray Po , Gulston ds Anan Va os Wy Oe bah 600 08s ere une 30, 1964 
:l june 30, 1962 Verne P. "Horne, KEA Staff 
--June 30, 1962 
--June 30, 1962 
‘June 30. 1962 COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
“ae 30° 1363 AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
: June 30, 1962 Term Expires 
--June 30, 1962 R. 9 Jaggers, Chairman, Eastern Kentucky State College 
es << SE es wing ah o.g 6 66 6% 66.5 0/0.8\08 o4.0.014.0:6 June 30, 1963 
.-June 30, 1962 Robert Alsup, Murray State College, Murray ............ June 30, 1962 
..June 30, 196 Vista Morris, er SED 56s sws.cclaa sere sd%es June 30, 1963 
: June 30, 1962 Mrs. Hollis’ Norris, Glasgow .............0ss0c00-. June 30, 1962 
Cy EES Err eee 30, 1963 
Mrs. Nora Lee Row: 0 Lost Trail, Louisville 14 ...Jume 30, 1961 
. Lexie Allen, gy AO Seta wh iwkchiea wna sp alewaah.s oe une 30, 1963 
T pires Reset ee Re OTe June 30, 1961 
.-June 30, 1962 Alice Parsons, 817 Abeer Park Hills, Covington ...... June 30, 1961 
--June 30, 1964 James Pursifull, Route 1, Pineville ..........0..2-e0e2- une 30, 1962 
.-June 30, 1961 Mrs. ye Allen, A PPE ee a eee une 30, 1961 
--June 30, 1962 Louise Combs, Department of Education, ee, Professional Adviser 
ye lite Advisor Moors, Basen Kessacky Stas College, Ribmond. Chairs of 
- -Ap . 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, KEA Staff 
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More KEA Directory 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 
SECRETARY—W. Maurice Baker, College of 


tional School, Somerset 
—— University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 


Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 
PRESIDENT—Leon Meenach, 122 West High, 


SECRETARY—Miss Eugenia Linton, 1111 Ray 
Avenue, Louisville 4 


School Lunch Personnel 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Kentucky Folklore Society 

PRESIDENT— James ag | Ross, University of 

SECRETARY—D. 
tucky State College, Bowling 

Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 


Wilgus, Western Ken- 
Green : 








PRESIDENT—Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, 1519 
South Sixth sue, Leste 8 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Clifton, Midway 
Junior College, Midway 


_ Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America 


—— Mary Lou Draughn, Pike- 
SECRETARY—Aleene Morris, Stanford 


Agricultual Education 

PRESIDENT—Kenneth Russell, 1516 Werner 
Avenue, Owens! 

SECRETARY—Luther Rice, Salyersville 


Trades and Industries 


Mayo State 






PRESIDENT—Judy Woodward, Route 2, 
Hi ville 


SECRETARY—Peggy Schmidt, 4805 West- 
side Drive, Louisville 13 

Kentucky Student Education 
Association 

PRESIDENT—Sharon_ Geoff, 505 Nutwood 


Avenue, Bowling Green 
SECRETARY—Virginia Pratt, Route 1, Kennett 
Square, Paducah 


Distributive Education 
PRESIDENT—Marvin Cole, 2426 South York, 


SECRETARY—Mary Allshouse, 917 Maywick 
Drive, Lexington DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


i . ~peniaiiliemael Bernadine Steele, Central 
ity 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Helen Miller, Route 5, 


Home Economics Education 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Martha Ra . Russell- 
ville High School, R 


SS Kentucky High School Athletic 





School, Shelbyville Hopkinsville ae 
ssociation 
COMMISSIONER—Ted Sanford, P.O. Box 
1173, Lexington 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER—Joe Billy Mans- 
— field, P.O. Box 1173, Lexington 
Kentucky School Boards Association 
PRESIDENT—Dr. Cooley L. Hazard 
pvCaTion 4, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR—Barton Fiser, 533 
Ki, $ Mn Limestone, Lexington 
_ - " -* = 1200 SIXTEENTH STREET. wow Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Ntondé tueation Aasociation c ° errr ¢ Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton 
ae we Twirlers 
TT ie PRESIDENT—No report 


Leys K. STONE, Oreactor tor Kentuchi SECRETARY— 


Enzadethiown Kentucky Ken tucky Bookmen’s Association 


y -4SIDENT—Ray Binford, Versailles 
Dear Fel/ ow /€C, hers : sucaerany—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour Drive, 
ington 





Things have been happenin @k our house. 
Thou ght youd ke te Know. é, things Z 
mean MEA mem bershi p— by eur hovse’ L 
mean Kentucky. 

As of Hyg moment, Kentucky ; 


|. Has more than (7,000 members-@ geore — 
Number tan ever hetore. 


h. Hes exceeded her /960-6 queta toward the 
National membershi p goa/ of "4A Milton or 


How to go about 
saving money 
.» While you 
go about 


5 re by 6H" seeing Europe! 
- Mas Adele Nearly Z000 New NEA members A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
(S Year. you an entire month of first class 


travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland for a single flat fare of $110. 
e Many extras included * Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with EURAILPASS 
at no extra cost * Two-Month EurRAiL- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


. Leads a other states in the natian, per- 
Senta ge mise CH %) ih meeting mewmbersh p geal. 


Kentucky feachers may thus "face the nakeon' 
lity irde Over, Sith a record. Kemtecky ch/dren 
a face the ager with contdence' thak they 
Ser be "i Protessionally minded teachers Han 
_ 70 you who heve helfed mate tis greek 
break throvgh posstble’ psa es up’ we Say 
Con grate lations & thanks @ milton’ 7 you who 
hae nok yer Seen the Nght. we say (as Beutel 
Fontaine 50 aft ly pot it the otter day) "Lon 
ride piggy- back,’ Come on in-the wabrs Aine! 


EURAILPASS, [0 fx!7s gniuen fear te 


Please send Free illustrated brochure 


Sincere ly yours, Name. 2.2... cece ec e ec cree rect eereneeeeee 
y a 

; Ke Sone_ CO ee ee ee eee ee er | 

Clty 2. cer eer ccesccvece Zone...... State....+0 « 
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TOGETHER-WE-SING 
MUSIC 
SERIES 


Interleaved Teacher's Editions 
for the first six books place 
specific teaching suggestions 
immediately opposite each song. 
INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S 
EDITIONS also contain general 
information on the series, 
objectives of each book, many 
teaching-aids. Lie-flat plastic 
bindings. 





books in the series 


MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK 
MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR 


MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 


VOICES OF THE WORLD 
VOICES OF AMERICA 
MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR 
PROUDLY WE SING 


JOSEPHINE MITCHELL, Consultant 


CHARLES N. GREER, JR., Representative 


311 Apollo Drive 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


FOLLETT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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|___ Yours for the Asking | 


This is your coupon service. The 
materials offered in it bring to you 
the new teaching aids, helps and ideas. 
Please check this column and send for 
the items you can use right now. No 
orders from children, please. 

125. Catalog details over 400 sci- 
ence kits, instruments, toys, game 
books, records, for pre-school through 
high school age. Material listed repre- 
sent a wide range of science subjects, 
from astronomy to mathematics, from 
nature study to weather study. 36 
pages. Illustrated. (Science Materials 
Center ) 

126 Mississippi Civil War Cen- 
tennial Folder full color photographs 
of famous historic sites, national parks 
and shrines. Calendar of centennial 
dates and events. (State of Missis- 
sippi) 

127. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11” x 14” in color illus- 
trating and describing Poison Ivy, Oak 
and Sumac. Also Miniatures for distri- 
bution to pupils. Indicate quantity de- 
sired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 

142. Teacher’s manual with com- 
prehensive yet concise procedures for 
teaching and testing the 100 addition 
facts, the 100 subtraction facts, the 
100 multiplication facts and the 90 
division facts. 20 pages. (John D. 
Caddy ) 

4. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- 
ing plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising 
Plan. Details quick, easy methods for 
students or school groups to raise 
money for band uniforms, instruments, 
athletic equipment, etc., with sale of 
pecan candies in boxes personalized 
with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


92. Some Ways to use the Follet: 
Beginning-to-Read Picture Dictionary 
It offers opportunities for concept 
building, for developing word recogni- 
tion, for teaching spelling and fo: 
stimulating other worthwhile activi- 
ties. Suitable for use in the primar, 
grades. (Follett Publishing Company 

94. Folder outlines courses offere 
in Summer School at Guadalajara 
Mexico. Accredited program of thx 
University of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

108. Brochure describing plan fo: 
tickets for unlimited rail trave 
throughout 13 western European coun 
tries. Well illustrated, including a mar 
of Europe. (Eurailpass) 

117. 1961 Summer Sessions Bul 
letin gives details of all courses offer- 
ed, as well as extracurricular activities 
(University of Minnesota—Duluth) 





One-Second Sermons 


... Much more painful than acting like 
a fool, is suddenly to realize you were 
not acting. 

. . . It shows intelligence and good 
sense to follow a leader; but first 
make sure that he is headed in the 
right direction, knows where he is go- 
ing, and is not running away from 
something. 

. . . If you want to leave your foot- 
prints in the sands of time, wear work 
shoes. 

... A good teacher is someone who can 
understand those not good at explain- 
ing, and explain to those not very good 
at understanding. 

. . . No brain is stronger than its 
weakest think. 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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One Bedroom Apartments, with Large Living 
Room, Bath, Kitchen-Dinette, Two Large Closets, 
and Carport 


Two Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, 
Kitchen-Dinette, Bath, Three Large Closets, and 
Carport 


Three Bedroom Homes, with Large Living Room, 
Dinette, Kitchen, Bath, Five Large Closets, and 
Carport 


Three Per Cent Discount for Cash 





PHOENIX ESTATES 


Announces 


A RETIREMENT CITY 


Fifteen Miles East of Phoenix, Arizona 
In The Finest Winter Climate in The Nation 


NO SMOG NO HURRICANES NO EARTHQUAKES 


A Place to Retire to Live — Not to Die 


$9,000.00 $270.00 Down $65.00 Monthly 


$9,250.00 $300.00 $72.00 
to to Down (to 
$11,250.00 $340.00 $86.00 Monthly 


$11,950.00 $358.50 Down $95.50 Monthly 


Monthly payments include 
Principal, Interest, 
Taxes and Insurance 


Located immediately adjoining modern shopping cen ter, Motels, Churches, and Public Golf Course. 


Swimming pool, Shuffle Board, Roque Courts, and Recreation Building for Dancing and Public Meetings, 
on the Grounds. Tools and equipment for hobbies will be provided. 


ALL HOUSES AND APARTMENTS WILL BE BUILT TO REQUIREMENTS AND UNDER THE INSPECTION OF THE 
* FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. 


For Information, Without Obligation, write or wire: 
Phoenix Estates 
P. O. Box 729 
Mesa, Arizona 
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NEA Convention Bus 


Plans are being made to send one 
or more chartered buses to Atlantic 
City in June to carry NEA Delegates 
from Kentucky. Requests that KEA 
make these arrangements have been 
coming in from various sections of 
the state. * 

Present plans call for leaving Louis- 
ville on Saturday, June 24, at 7:00 
a.m., travelling as far as Philadelphia 
that day. The group would spend the 
night there, and tour historical spots 
in that area on Sunday before taking 
the 6l-mile trip on to Atlantic City. 

The return trip is scheduled to be- 
gin on Saturday, July 1, at 7:00 a.m., 
with the bus to drive through in one 
day, arriving back in Louisville about 
midnight. 

The entire cost of the round trip 
will be $50.00. This includes lodging 
for one night in Philadelphia, as well 
as the cost of the bus travel and the 
historical tour, but sot the cost of 
meals. 

Space will be reserved on a “first 
come, first served” basis. Checks must 
be in the KEA office by June 1. For 
reservations, or more information, con- 
tact Lyndle Barnes of the KEA staff. 

KEA will make room reservations 
for the group in Philadelphia. Each 
person must arrange for his own room 
reservations in Atlantic City. 


Kincheloe 


Dr. James B. Kincheloe, 
superintendent of Fayette 
County Schools, has resigned 
as of July 1 to become pro- 
fessor of education at the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. 








Come many announcements, news items, poems, 


suggestions, and other materials . . . 





Creativity 

The March issue of the 
NEA Journal carries a special 
feature on “Creativity,” which 
is well worth reading. Out- 
standing authorities present 
ideas and research from sev- 
eral viewpoints. 

In addition look for the pic- 
ture of your KEA headquar- 
ters building in the same 
issue. 


Teaching Career Month 

Since its first observance four years 
ago, Teaching Career Month has be- 
come an increasingly important event 
in the education calendar. Each year 
more and more school systems, local 
teachers associations, Future Teachers 
of America clubs and Student NEA 
chapters take on TCM projects that 
dramatize for their communities the 
importance of recruiting, preparing, 
and holding topnotch teachers. 

To assist school systems, teacher as- 
sociations, PTAs, and other groups 
interested in planning local observ- 
ances of Teaching Career Month, the 
NEA has prepared several new fold- 
ers and other materials which may be 
purchased individually, or in a sample 
Kit. 

Address requests for TCM materials 
to Teaching Career Month, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Timing 

When is the best time for 

a teacher to get a salary raise? 

The answer: Late on a Sun- 

day afternoon after a rainy 

weekend when the parents 

have had the kids in the house 
for two days. 


NEA Conventior 

Kentucky delegates to the NEA 
Convention, June 25-30, in Atlantic 
City, are reminded of the need to make 
hotel reservations early. Full informa 
tion, with rates and locations of vari 
ous hotels and motels, will be found in 
the February issue of the NEA Journal 

An excellent program has been ar 
ranged. One of the general session 
speakers will be Sir Ronald Gould of 
England, president of WCOTP, abou: 
whom Harry Sparks speaks so favor- 
ably. 

During the week, NEA committees, 
commissions, and departments will re- 
port to the membership, and will spon- 
sor programs on current educational 
issues. Officers will be elected and 
resolutions determining NEA policy 
will be adopted at the business sessions. 

On Thursday afternoon, there will 
be several programs dealing with 
“promising new practices in educa- 
tion.” 


New Conant Study 

Dr. James B. Conant, who has com- 
pleted studies of the junior and senior 
high schools in the country, will now 
undertake a two-year study of the edu- 
cation of teachers. It will be sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Concerned with the education of 
teachers from kindergarten through 
grade twelve, the study will take Dr. 
Conant and his staff to the campuses 
of many colleges and universities in 
various parts of the country. 

His report will be addressed to the 
lay boards and faculties of teacher 
education institutions, and will bk 
available to the public. Among th 
topics to be included will be the prepa 
ration of public school teachers, an 
the criteria of employment establishec 
by local, regional and state authorities 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAI 
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Your KEA LIFE PLAN 


Has these advantages... 


Maximum insurance protection at minimum cost . . . waiver of premium 
in case of total and permanent disability . . . your own individual policy 
. .. a double benefit in case of accidental death . . . conversion privilege 
to a policy providing savings and coverage past age 65... can be can- 
celled only for nonpayment of premiums . . . no medical exam in most 


instances. 


Here are the details... 


$3000 Policy (For women only) 


=Fe 





= 























Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 
Semi-annual premium $7.50 $10.50 $15.00 $27.00 $52.50 
Regular death benefit < $3000 * 
Accidental death benefit < $6000 > 
$5000 Policy (For men or women) 
Age 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 
Semi-Annual premium $12.50 ‘$17.50 $25.00 $45.00 $87.50 
Regular death benefit <- $5000 > 
Accidental death benefit < $10,000 > 








If you are interested in more protection than this, you may apply for as 
many as three $5000 policies, which would represent a maximum death 


benefit of $30,000. 


For more information, write: KEA LIFE PLAN 
2303 South Third Street 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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to entertain you 
when KEA time comes ’round 


The popular singing couple pictured above 
—James A. King, tenor, and his attractive 
wife, Ardis, soprano—will entertain at inter- 


@ RECEPTION AND DANCE mission of the University's annual KEA dance. 


10:00-1:00 Thursday, April 6 Mr. King is an assistant professor of music 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel and director of the Men's Glee Club at UK. 
’ 


All school people are invited. 





@® CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
Parlors A-B-C Mezzanine, Brown Hotel 


Summer Session material will be available. 








e 
Summer Session—June 19 - Aug. 11 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR | == |B 


University of Kentucky =| 


LEXINGTON _———s 




















